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PULL? THAT'S HER MIDDLE NAME! 


HEN you fill a tractor with 
V V Quaker State Tractor Oil 
that tractor pulls harder and runs 
smoother than ever before. For 
Quaker State fights friction like 
no other tractor oil on earth. And 
it gives a piston seal so close to 
perfect that you can feel the in- 
creased power as the tractor lays 
into her work. 
Here’s the reason. Quaker State 
Tractor Oils 


are specialized 


tractor oils. They are made 
by men who know what a beat- 
ing a tractor oil has to take— 
and how to make an oil that 


will take it. 





“base” a tractor oil can have. 

Get a drum of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil to-day. You’ll find 
that your dealer has an oil that 
is ideally suited to the particular 
needs of your tractor. An oil that 
will make your tractor perform 
better, and give ts motor a longer, 
healthier life. An oil that’s the 
smoothest, sweetest lubrication 
that ever told a tractor there was 


work to be done. 


For Your Automobile 


Remember—from every gallon of 
Quaker State Motor Oil, super- 


refining removes the 





And here’s an- 
other reason. Qua- 
ker State Tractor 
Oils are made from 
100% pure Pennsy]l- 
vania Grade Crude 


Oil—beyond all ques- 





tion the very finest 





quart of non-lubricat- 
ing material found in 
the gallon of ordinary 
oil. In its place you get 
a quart of the finest 
lubricant. So you 


really get an extra 





quart in every gallon! 





QUAKER STATE 





TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR OILS 














before reading his letter. 


I See by the Ads 


To enjoy Bill Casper, one must always look over the advertising pages 
You will not know what he is talking about in 


each case, unless you have first read the advertisements. 


ELL, I swan! This don’t look like 

the same paper does it? The last 
paper I got was so thin I could most see 
through it without turnin’ the sheets. This 
looks like there’s 
something to it. Feels 
like it too. I reckon 
I better see what’s 
in it. 

I see by the front 
page whereone 
young fellow has 
done got his copy of 
this paper. I wonder 
how come he got 
ahead of me I 
thought I always got 
my paper as soon as 
anybody else but it looks like he got his 
in time to get his picture took and get 
it printed in the very paper he’s got in his 
hand. Now how you reckon he done that? 
I knowed this world was gettin’ fast with 
all the new kinds of contraptions and ma- 
chinery but that’s too quick for me. That’s 
kinda like a fellow sowin’ oats with one 
arm and cradlin’ the crop off right behind 
him with the other. It just ain’t bein’ 
done. 


Land sakes! Marthy’s had a hold of my 
paper! I know that’s what it is because 
I see by the ads a page about you can get 
a new style book free and the corner is 
tore off at the bottom. Style book! Yes 
sir, this here page just about had one of 
them there places where you write your 








name and post office to get one of them 
new style books. 

It was Marthy! I know it was May. 
thy. Here’s another one. J see by the ads 
where ten million folks know where to 
find low prices. Well the corner’s gone 
off of that page too. I can see where jt 
says somethin’ about a free book. I beta 
nickel Marthy has wrote for one. Mar. 
thy is like me. She’s economic when jt 
comes to spending money and she’s always 
huntin’ for the lowest price. That provesit 
It’s Marthy that’s had a hold of my paper, 

I’m right glad to see so many ads jp 
this paper this time. I always learn a 
right smart more from readin’ the ads 
than I do from readin’ the pieces the edi- 
tors write. I don’t aim to throw off none 
on the editors but it ain’t nothin’ but 
natural when you know about as much as 
the other fellow does you can’t be much 
interested in what he says and writes. But 
in the ads I’m always learnin’ something 
new which interests me a lot. Of course 
folks as don’t keep up like I do ought to 
read everthing they can find in a fine pa- 
per like this includin’ the ads and my 
pieces and what the editor writes too. 

I ain’t through writin’ about Canada 
yet but it looks like I ain’t goin’ to have 
room this time. I want to tell you about 
the silver mines and paper mills and !ob- 
ster fishin’ and fox raisin’ and just lots 
of things. I'll try to write some about 
that next time. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





The Managing Editor Says: 


HERE’S no need to say anything 

about the new paper. It speaks for 
itself. Let’s just turn through and see 
some of the interesting features. I won't 
undertake to stop at the advertising pages. 
Bill Casper will escort you through them. 
I want you to see some of the things our 
great staff of editors has done. By the 
way, I haven’t been able to find a farm 
paper anywhere that has half the number 
of genuine, good editors that our paper 
has. Neither have I been able to find 
one with any better editors than we have. 
Now bear in mind this is not the editor 
bragging on himself; this is just the 
managing editor bragging on all the edi- 
tors. 

Stop over there at page 7. “The next 
half century belongs to the South.” There’s 
no mistake about that because right here 
in the South is where the greatest devel- 
opment is going to take place in the next 
fifty years. The picture? Oh yes, that’s 
a Southern farm home, built in 1826 and 
occupied today by a descendant of the 
builder. The brick were made there on 
the farm—slave labor. That should make 
it truly colonial. And it was solid as a 
dollar when this picture was taken in 
1929, 103 years after it was built. 


Page 10—how do you score? This is 
a score card for families. Try it on your- 


self. You might be able to make some 
improvements. At least it’s worth study- 
ing. 


Well I’ll have to skip along. But you 
mustn’t skip as fast as I do. There’s page 
13. The livestock seems to be in good 
shape there. If you happen to be a trifle 
short of pasture and grazing crops such 
as you see on that page, it would be a 
good idea to read Dr. Butler’s sugges- 
tions. 


Please don’t fail to read page 15 and 
follow the Federal Farm Board through 


month by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., 
for $1. 
the postoffice at Atlanta, 
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to the end. They are nice looking fellows 
but you'll find a fine symposium here giv- 
ing the opinions of many prominent men 
as to whether they can do anything. 


Look out! Here’s everybody. Over 
here on page 14. Isn’t that just like Bill 
Rumpus to be asking questions about the 
affairs of this paper? And what good did 
it do him? It got everybody’s picture in 
the paper but his own. 


Then there’s the United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (page 16). He sends 
greetings and cheer to Dixie farmers. 
You know you'll want to see what he 
could see in the way of good cheer. 


Oh! Oh! Oh! Here’s a brand-new 
story by Octavus Roy Cohen, one of the 
greatest fiction writers of today. Few 
writers are better known or better liked 
than he. And to think, he’s a Southem 
man too, lives in Birmingham, Alabama. 
I'll bet you don’t pass that up. 


Yes, and here’s where the women caf 
perk up. Get over there on page 22 and 
meet Miss Dowdle. Rather nice looking 
isn’t she? She’s just as fine as she looks 
and it’s our prediction all the women and 
many of the men will be falling in love 
with her before this department has had 
long to run. Surely she’s not taking 
charge of the paper? Look at the number 
of pages her department occupies. There 
are signs of her handicraft on pages 24 
24, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 41. Well, 
she’s made good use of them anyway. 


Oh, oh! Time’s up. Space is all used 
up. I can’t go any further with you. But 
please promise me you'll keep turning and 
keep reading until you have read all the 
interesting things in this issue. I meat 
to tell you something about the next issu 
but I can’t now. But take my advice- 
grab it just as soon as it lights in you 
mail box. 
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Goodyear Pathfinder Tires have made an 
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ante 1) | honest, respected name for themselves. 7 
nd my Th ‘ 3 
too. | Those who have learned by experience 
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o have ’ what good service these tires deliver, 
| about 3 
- - will welcome this bigger, stronger Pathfinder 

St lots 

about 


Heavy Duty. 
= Look at that tread! It is as thick, as broad, as 
massive as any tread you can find on a heavy duty 


tire=<-no matter how much you pay for it. 


= Beneath that big, thick tread are thousands of 
ei: Supertwist Cords, and any Goodyear user knows 
= what that means in extra wear. 

odd Go to the nearest Goodyear dealer — examine 


this great, new tire — judge it by any standard — 


pe then ask the price and you'll say: “ That’s the 
my tire for me.” 


The 3226 
Pathfinder 
Truck Tire 














THE GREATEST NAME 





Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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HE other fellows shot first and never 

touched a feather. Mr. Duck seemed to 
be safely headed for parts unknown. You 
thought he was out of range but you took a 
chance. Some shot! He hit the water with a 
splash—a clean kill. That’s what happens time 
after time when you’re shooting Remington 
Nitro Express Game Loads. They put more 
pep in your shotgun. For long shots at all 
kinds of game they’re supreme. They outshoot 
any long range, heavy load on the market. 
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All Remington Game Loads are loaded by an 
entirely new method — guaranteeing uniform 
results. The powder is not measured by grains 
or drams, by:weight or bulk, but by accurate | 
tests which determine uniform velocity, pres- 
sure, penetration and pattern, a special load 
for each class of game. The shooter is assured 
of more clean kills per shot fired than with 
other loads. 


Your dealer has Remington Nitro Express Shells 
and the other Remington Game Loads. They'll 
improve your shooting. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ; Ing. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 
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PONTIAC BIG SIX 


The 2-Door Sedan * Body by Fisher 


There is a well-known preference among farmers for the 
Pontiac Big Six. It becomes more and more marked every 
season. And the explanation is that Pontiac gives so much 
in fine performance and years of service. 

Despite its remarkably low price, the Pontiac Big Six gives 
real big car performance. Its 60-horsepower engine —the 
largest in any low-priced six—takes you swiftly, smoothly, 
comfortably over any road. Hour after hour — at peak speed, 
up long, hard hills, through deep mud, clinging sand—the 
tougher the assignment, the quicker Pontiac proves what a 
thoroughly fine car it is. 

Among the many reasons for its long life and dependability 
is the fact that with its moderate engine speed Pontiac’s engine 


Write for an interesting booklet which de- 


scribes the design of the Pontiac Big Six | i 
with its many important improvements. $/45 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL 


MOTORS sees 


is required to make fewer revolutions per mile of travel. The 
oil flow is under high pressure and absolutely positive. Crank- 
case ventilation helps to prevent the dilution of oil. The 
crankshaft is counter-weighted and equipped with the Har- 
monic Balancer for greater smoothness. 


The Pontiac Big Six offers you bodies by Fisher with the 
extra safety and durability made possible by their hardwood- 
and-steel construction. It has Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock 
Absorbers, the non-glare windshield, improved steering, 
enclosed four-wheel brakes and other exceptional advantages. 
Ask your dealer about them. . . . Available in seven distinc- 
tive body types. All prices f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, 
plus delivery charges. . . . Oakland Motor Car Company. 


Remember... you can buy a Pontiac on special 
G. M. A. C. terms off to farm buyers exclu- 
sively with payments at convenient intervals, 


AND UP F. O. B. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





PRINCE ALBERT speaks my language like a 
native. The day I first lamped the tidy red tin, 


I somehow felt we were going to go places and 
do things together. Fragrant ... friendly... 
know whatI mean? You open the tin and close 
your eyes and revel in that wonderful aroma. 

Then, with your smoke-hunger tugging at 
the bit, you load-up and light-up. Now you’re 
getting it... that P. A. taste. Cool as the sign 


PRINGE ALBERT 


“Standing Room Only.” Sweet as reserved 
seats bought in advance. Mellow, mild, long- 
burning, right to the bottom of the bowl. 

Pack it in your pipe or roll it in the makin’s 
papers — it’s one and the same to this double- 
barreled joy-smoke. There’s no deep, dark 
secret about it... Prince Albert is better 
tobacco. It won’t bite your tongue and it won’t 


tire your taste. Why don’t you try P. A.? 





—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Every tin contains TWO 
full ounces of What Every 
Pipe Should Know 
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Georgia-Alabama 
Edition 
c. A. COBB, ATLANTA 
Ww. C. LASSETTER, BIRMINGHAM 
EDITORS 


HIS is our Georgia-Alabama 

Edition (made especially for 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), 
edited from our offices at Birming- 
ham and Atlanta, and having 
225,000 CIRCULATION, 


Publishers: The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Company; Clarence Poe,*President; Tait But- 
ler, Eugene Butler, B. W. Kilgore, C. A. 
Cobb, Vice-Presidents; H. G, Hastings, Sec- 
retary; John S. Pearson, Treasurer. 


Editers: C. A. Cobb, W. C, Lassetter, Clarence, 
Poe, Tait Butler, B. W. Kilgore, Eugene 
Butler, Lois P. Dowdle. Associate Editors: 
Alexander Nunn, Ben Kilgore, C, L, New- 
man, L. A. Niven, H. L, Atkins, Jr, 


Managers: General Business, John S. Pearson; 
Advertising, Fowler Dugger, 3ruce Hall, 
Paul Huey, L. R, Wiley; Circulation, F. W. 
Taylor. 
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If you are in need of any article not 
shown in the above list, write us and we 
will giadly put you in touch with other 
reliable firms. 


OUR ADVERTISERS GUARANTEED 


The Progressive Farmer and South- 
stn Ruralist guarantees to its subscrib- 
ers the reliability of every advertiser 
Using our columns. Our Advertising 
Guarantee in complete form may be 
found on page 30, this issue. 
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“....I CATCH A VISION OF AN OLD SOUTHERN HOME WITH ITS LOFTY PILLARS AND 
ITS WHITH PIGEONS FLUTTERING DOWN THROUGH THE GOLDEN AIR.’’—HENRY W 


GRADY SPEAKING AT BOSTON, 1889. 








BUSINESS 

concern must 

take care of 
its overhead, partic- 
ularly that part rep- 
resented in interest 
and payments on 
borrowed capital and 
in taxes, or go out 
of business. Net in- 
come after these obligations are taken care of, therefore, 
determines buying power. The situation prevailing in in- 
dustry is exactly the same on the farm. Debts and taxes 
must be taken care of first. After that, buying power begins 
and is governed by income beyond that point. 


Figures published by the United States Department of 
Agriculttire shed some interesting and highly important 
light on the question of present and future farm buying 
power as affected by taxes and debts. From the standpoint 
of the South the situation, as comparative figures indicate, 
is not at all bad. For instance, the total mortgage indebted- 
ness of the thirteen states of the South covered by The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist as of 1928 was 
$1,710,842,000, while that of the two states of Illinois and 
Iowa alone was $2,079,842,000, or $369,000,000 greater than 
the figures for the thirteen Southern States. 


II 


N THIS connection. it is important to remember that the 

South not only includes the one greatest agricultural 
state of the Union—Texas—but as a section produces one- 
third of the nine- to twelve-billion-dollar gross agricultural 
income of the nation. 

Where 6 per cent interest on the mortgage debt of the 
thirteen Southern States takes less than 3 per cent of the 
gross income from the farm, the same rate of interest ap- 
plied to the mortgage debt of Iowa and Illinois calls for 
12 per cent of the total income from their farms. 


In years of high prices for agricultural products the debt 


Farm Buying Power 


Where Is It? 


situation and the 
many factors in- 
volved as_ pointed 
out above may not 
be of very great 
importance. But in 
years of moderate 
or low prices it 
determines whether 
there will be any 
buying power left after debts are settled and taxes paid. 


III 
: NONE of these figures have we included annual pay- 
ments on loans. Count that, too, together with the fact 
that tax rates throughout the South are one-third what they 
are in the states referred to, and the situation here becomes 
still more favorable. 


While there have been ups and downs in farm prices, 
there has been little change in the volume of indebtedness. 
Neither volume of indebtedness, nor annual payments and 
interest rates fluctuate with the rise and fall of prices. These 
facts, and others presented here are important when think- 
ing in terms of farm buying power, or when trying to 
determine where it is. 

IV 

HATEVER the reverses may have been or may yet 

be in agriculture, there are no rural soup kitchens or 
bread lines. Whether generally realized or not, our farm 
population as a group is right now more secure than any 
other. As a matter of fact, our farm population is going 
on living, working, and building. And as Dr. Galpin, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, puts 
it. “The American farmer is no longer satisfied with family 
consumption in the nature of a minimum of subsistence 
goods. He demands for himself and children parity in 


standard of living.” 


There can be no doubt as to the 
future of these states of the South. 
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Buy Now... 
WHILE YOUR DOLLARS COUNT MOST! 
Today Goodrich Tires give you more and 


cost you less than ever in history! 
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Va SAME MILEAGE 


381920 


— cost you 
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that cost ‘you 












re before in all | 


tire history have your 
dollars gone as far as they 
go today! Never before 
have you been offered such an 
amazing combination of high val- 
ues and low prices as Goodrich 
Tires put before you now. Just 
look at these facts. 


The tire that cost you $31.15 in 
1920 can be bought for $6.75 today. 
And for every 1,000 miles in your 
1920 tire your Goodrich Tire today 
gives you 2,250 miles. 












Thus you actually pay only 4 
cents now for the same mileage 
that cost you 3 times as much in 
1925 and nearly TEN times as much 
ten years ago. 







The tires your Goodrich dealer 
shows you today have publicly 
proved themselves under the hard- 
est sort of service throughout the 
country. They are road-tested 
under every condition. They are 
backed by cold performance facts. 






Yet they are not only priced 








Goodrich Silvertowns - 





Zippers - Rubber Footwear + 
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¢ 
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lower than Goodrich Tires ever 
have been priced,' but actually 
cost you no more than tires of 
doubtful quality. 

See your Goodrich dealer. There 
is one within easy reach of you. 
Let him prove the greater value 
of Goodrich Tires. You'll find the 
man who sells Goodrich Tires 
meeting all comers in price... 
and beating them in quality! 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Est. 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pa- 
cific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 
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Goodrich Tires 


—Another B. F. Goodrieh Product 


32,000 DIFFERENT RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products— 
Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose + Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 




























The New Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist Pledges Service to 


cA Million Farm Homes 


“ MAN ought to pray before he 
writes anything that is going to 
be read by a million farm fam- 

ilies.” 

Such was the remark of a member 
of our staff when news reached him of 
the merger of The Progressive Farmer 
and The Southern Ruralist. And the 
remark, I believe, typifies the spirit in 
which all our group assume their new 
responsibilities. 

The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist will 
be by all odds.the most largely circulated publi- 
cation of any character ever issued south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, and it will 
be our ambition to make it the 
most useful as well as the most 
widely read—a paper of definite- 
ly valuable service every day in 
more than 1,000,000 Southern 
farm homes. 


Five separate editions of each 
issue will be printed—one for the 
Carolinas and Virginias; one for 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida; 
one for Kentucky and Tennessee; 
one for Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana; and one 
for Texas. 

The mere physical task of printing and mailing out 
more than one million copies of a paper like this is of 
course a man-sized job. We realized from the first 
that it would be impracticable to issue the merged pub- 
lication as a weekly and at the same time give each 
part of the South an edition made to fit its own needs. 
The trend of the times also called for the acceptance 
of a semi-monthly basis of publication. The old-fash- 
ioned, plain type, unillustrated farm paper, lacking in 
pictures, color, and beauty, is now out of date. The 
farm and farm family demand more attractive covers, 
more beautiful illustrations, modern typography. We 
could not in a weekly give our subscribers as attractive 
a paper as they should have. But in the case of our 
Progressive Farmer readers they 
will find that we are .extending 
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appearance can take rank with the best modern peri- 
odicals made for other classes of people. 


3. In making provision for mass production and 
greatly improved appearance, however, practically ev- 
ery other farm paper has definitely abandoned the finest 
quality of the earlier era in agricultural journalism— 
namely, the intensely homelike, native, indigenous, lo- 
calized service to a definite farm area, fitting itself 
like a glove to the daily needs of its people—a paper 
not vague or general or foreign or parasitic but one 
that seems to the manner born, “all native to its place,” 
and treasured and even loved accordingly. 


Other papers may sometime equal us in circulation. 
Others may duplicate or approximate some general serv- 
ices that we may offer. But no other American farm pa- 
per even attempts to combine as The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist has, and will continue to do, 
(1) the best mechanical results of modern mass pro- 
duction with (2) an intensely localized editorial service 
that takes hold on the confidence of farm folks, because 
it spares neither labor nor expense to understand and 
meet the peculiar needs of specific agricultural areas. 


Dedicated therefore to the service of 1,000,000 South- 
ern farm families and with the ambition to combine the 
finest qualities in two great eras of farm journalism, The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist will aim to 
serve better than either paper could ever have done 
singly, the daily needs of its vast constituency of read- 
ers—every one of whom we trust will also be a friend. 


CLARENCE POE. 


Our New Responsibility 


HE merger of The Southern Ru- 

ralist and The Progressive Farmer, 

as announced early in June, has 
gone into effect and we are today plac- 
ing the first issue of the new publica- 
tion in your hands. We hope and be- 
lieve you will like it. 

In consolidating the two publications 
nothing has been left undone to con- 
serve, combine, and continue the full strength of both 
old papers in this, the new one. This combining of 
power and prestige and a vastly increased circulation 
are among the fundamentals that 
guarantee superior merit in the 
new paper. 

Service to the rural South has 
characterized the lives and pur- 
poses of both papers in the 
past. With the combined edito- 
rial strength of the two and the 
consequent abler and better bal- 
anced editorial staff, the new 
publication has an _ unequaled 
ability to develop and carry out 
an editorial policy and program of outstanding practi- 
cal value. 





- C, A. COBB 





In accepting our new responsibility we realize that 
the “task of faithfully and efficiently serving the cause 
of a more satisfying agriculture is very great and that 
the problems involved are many and most complex. 
We pledge ourselves tu meet this new responsibility as 
intelligently, as frankly, and as courageously as we 
know how, remembering always that the biggest prob- 
lems of all lie at the fingers’ ends of the farm family. 
In this connection we are ever conscious of the fact 
that a farm paper, if it is to meet the challenge of 
effective leadership, must do many things for the farmer 
that he is in no position to do for himself. More 
pointedly stated, this simply means that we realize that 
a farm paper must aggressively champion the cause 
of the farm wherever and when- 
ever the farm has an interest at 
stake. 





their subscriptions so that we will 
give them just as many copies of 
the semi-monthly issue as they 
would have received of the weekly. 
And the semi-monthly issues will 
be larger, more attractive, and 
more readable. 


To summarize in a sentence the 


Ours Is a Co-operating 
Institution 





ambitions and ideals of the officers 
and editors of our merged publi- 
cation, I would say :— 


We intend that The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist shall combine all that is 
finest and best in two great eras 
of agricultural journalism. ° 


i The finest quality of the old 
farm journalism was that some in- 
dividual editor or group of editors 
dedicated themselves to the service 
of a single state or small group of 
States, mastered the local problems 
and local needs, and built a paper 
deep rooted like a tree in the affec- 
tions and loyalty of a definite agri- 
cultural area—men like the first 
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The welfare of the farm family 


nN. VA has always been the first and deep- 


est concern of both papers. Each 
has had an abiding faith in the 
farm. Of and for agriculture as 
we are, we will rise or fall with it. 


nas 


k Ten WORTH CAROM 4 es 
eee Ralergh Each subscriber is a unit in our 
Me, ‘ great enterprise. If each of these 
(Base) units prospers, we as a farm paper 

f om ta CAROLINA ’ ’ 

ANS 5 455! a will prosper. And, of course, the 
OKLAHOMA Vas) 7 Bareningin” *Atla contrary holds also. Basically, the 
Edition A\_A/aba: pledges we are here making mere- 
Da/las, Georg’ 1e-* i ly square with the demands of in- 
Texas Edrtion A ; RGIA telligent self-interest. We realize, 
issipp | ALABAM _ ae as we would have each of you 
realize, that the dictates of self- 
SIANA interest alone would impel us to 


TEXAS 


Farmer and 
Ruralist not only 


printing all editions at one central 
printing plant, we are able to give our 


render the most helpful service of 
which we are capable. But we are 
not willing to let the matter rest 
on so cold-blooded or so material 
a basis as that. We are not in 
business for revenue only. We 
have a higher purpose than mere 
money-making. That higher pur- 
pose is to make the paper we are 
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Henry Wallace in Iowa, H. W. 
Collingwood in New York, J. F. 
Jackson in Virginia, Dr. J. B. 
Hunnicutt in Georgia, Col. L. L. 
Polk and Professor Massey in 
North Carolina, and Col. Frank 
Holland in Texas. 


2. The best contribution of the 
new era in farm journalism is that 
of mass production—the purchase, 
istallation, and operation of the 
Most modern and expensive print- 
ing and publishing machinery and 
quipment capable of providing for 
the farm family publications which 





preaches agricultural codperation 
but practices it. We give our readers 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, an 
edition especially made for these states 
and edited from our offices at Bir- 
mingham and Atlanta. At the same 
time this edition codperates with four 
other editions, which together cover 
the entire South. In this way we not 
only get the services.of a localized 
editorial staff in our own states but 
the best general material from four 
other offices is at the service of our 
Georgia-Alabama offices. 
Furthermore, by codperating in 


readers a better paper for the present 
low subscription price than it would 
be possible for us to give them 
otherwise. 

Men who are partners and part 
owners of the paper are located at all 
six offices—Raleigh, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Memphis, Louisville, and 
Dallas. Their willingness to codper- 


_ate and pull together enables us to 


make a paper especially for Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, and yet a bet- 
ter paper than it would be possible to 
make if we had no codperation with 
other sections of Dixie. 








in excellence of typography and 


placing in your hands the power- 
ful instrument for the promotion 
of high ideals and social efficiency 
it should be. Conscious of this 
higher duty and of some of the 
practical steps fundamental to its 
fulfillment, we shall try to meet it 
faithfully. 


We would ask our readers to 
join us in a forward‘look and a 
forward move toward a day of 
better and finer living, and to ac- 
cord the new publication that 
whole-hearted reception we have 
hoped and believed it would re- 
ceive. C. A. COBB. 
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Our Aim: To Help Each Individual 
Farm Family 


does not propose to drift. It has a definite aim. 

We shall never be content just to print a mis- 

cellaneous lot of farm and home articles and then, if 

the papers seems sufficiently interesting to invite re- 

newals from farmers, assume that nothing more is 
required of us. 

On the contrary, The Progressive Farmer and South- 

ern Ruralist is a paper with a mission and a vision. 


i doe Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


-There are certain very definite results we wish to help 


our readers bring about in rural Dixie. And we shall 
never be satisfied until these aspirations of today be- 
come the achievements of tomorrow. 


In a single sentence our ideal has been frequently 
expressed in the phrase, “To Help Make the South a 
Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” 


Becoming still more specific, “Our Platform” here- 
with presents quite concretely the policies we shall 
ever seek to promote in working toward this ideal. 

But we do not stop here. In the following “Score 
Card for Blue Ribbon Farm Families” we set forth 
the definite, specific, practical goals we hope to be of 
constant service in helping every subscriber’s family 
reach. 

We hope to help by giving the most practical and 
convincing information about each of these subjects. 
We hope to help by reminding readers at the right time 
of each step that needs to be taken in leading up to 


. these goals. 


The twelve men and women employed as full-time 
editors of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
(in addition to a score of part-time editors) have 
spent their whole lives working on farms or with 
farmers—and all but one of them wholly in the South. 
This Score Card represents the ideals they wish to help 
each subscriber reach. And yet we ask that you not 
only read it but criticise it—tell us what improvements 
you think we should make in it. For this whole effort 
to improve Southern farm conditions must fail unless 
it is a codperative effort—our staff of men and women 
working in codperation with 1,000,000 aspiring farm 
families. 


SCORE CARD FOR A “BLUE RIBBON FARM FAMILY” 


Allow yourself 2 points for each question you can answer 
emphatically, “Yes.” Allow yourself 1 point for each ques- 
tion concerning which you are at least 50 per cent efficient. 
Then add up and see how many points you get out of a pos- 
sible 100. Fairs give blue ribbons for first prizes, red ribbons 
for second. A score of 85 or more on this test entitles a 


family to be called a “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” and a 
score of 70 to 85 a “Red Ribbon Farm Family. ” Add 10 
“Progressing 


oints to your score in a year, and yours is a 
Farm Family.” Of course perfect scientific accuracy would 
give a . -¥! rating to some items than others, but for popu- 
lar use the plan of two points for each yes, etc., is the only 
practicable one. 


1.—The Blue Ribbon Farm 


1, Do you own your farm, or are you trying to own 
one some day, and meanwhile leasing for five, ten, or 
more years instead of by annual rental? 

2. Are you farming primarily not to produce a money 
crop as a one year’s job, but to build up a fine farm— 
its soil fertility, its livestock, its buildings and equip- 
ment, its pastures, its food and feed crops—as an in- 
spiring lifetime job and as a constant source of inde- 
pendence and “a good living at home’’? 

3. Are you making your land richer each year by 
(a) growing legumes or other crops to turn under, 
(b) adding barnyard manures and needed elements in 
commercial fertilizer, (c) following carefully planned 
crop rotations, and (d) keeping all fields effectively 
EE Oe GOUMNEY n.065.00's vn000500500005004000 En 0s cnneees 

4. Do you make your farm feed itself—provide food 
for its folks (meat, milk, vegetables, fruit, and also 
bread as far as conditions justify) and feed for its ani- 
mals (grain, hay, forage, and pasture)? ....... peancabee o0nsee 

5. Do you use modern equipment and machinery— 
sheltered when not in use and systematically oiled, 
painted, and repaired? 

6. Do you properly combine plant production and ani- 
mal production by having at least two money crops and 
at least one important source of income from poultry, 
dairy cows, hogs, beef cattle, or sheep? 

7. Do you practice three essentials of good tillage: 
(a) early breaking, as deep as your section requires; 
(b) frequent harrowing; and (c) shallow, frequent cul- 
tivation (preferably with riding cultivators) to insure 
ET a. vas cine cqghe vane beebecesOebseceeenscsderekee’s 

8 Are your fields properly fenced, thereby enabling 
to raise livestock advantageously and enabling 
ivestock to convert crop residues into profit? ........ 

9. Are your fields well shaped and as “aly as prac- 
ticable instead of being cut into small, odd-shaped, un- 
sightly patches? 


10. Are you a legume farmer. practicing as far as 
possible the rule of “a soil building crop with or after 
every soil robbing crop,” and does your farm have 
that sign of good farming—a liberal acreage of green 
fields in winter? 

11. Have you an adequate number of livestock and 
poultry for the size of your farm a brood 
sow, and 50 purebred hens,” the minimum for a small 
farmer, with larger numbers for larger farms? 

12. Do you have an all-the-year-round garden, in- 
cluding at least two dozen vegetables, also strawber- 
res, raspberries, etc.? : 

13. Do you have a good orchard, properly pruned and 
sprayed, with at least three kinds of fruit and different 
varieties for suecession, also three kinds of grapes?.. «eee 
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14. Are livestock and poultry well provided for by 
(a) modern barns, hoghouses, poultry atte etc., (b) 
suitable grazing crops, and (c) real pastures, seeded to 
the best grasses and regularly mowed to keep down 
weeds and sprouts and kept free of soil washing?.... 


15. Do you practice the policy of having nothing 


born on the place except from a purebred sire? ,..... 
16. Do you plant no seed except of known purebred 
CIE ohh 00 0ind05i0000080000gsedendiascavesdeetscteés eeeee 


17. Do you constantly fight to keep weeds and grass 
from making seed—cleaning up fence corners, barn lots, 
pastures, and orchards, etc., as well as cultivated fields? 

18. Do you systematically fight insect pests and 
plant diseases—spraying truck and fruit crops, dusting 
cotton, fumigating stored grain, etc. 

19. Do you treat timber as a real crop—protecting it 
from fire, thinning to a good stand, and weeding out 
less profitable for more profitable trees? 

20. Do you know the uses of nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phorus, and lime on your soil types and what formulas 
pay best, and do you use fertilizer as a supplement to, 
and not as a substitute for, wise soil building practice? 

21. Do you know the uses of different elements in 
feeding rations, buy by analysis, and ,resularly feed 
properly balanced rations to livestock? 

22. Are you an interested member of a codperative 
marketing association 

23. Do you prove.that you area pane business farmer 
by (a) keeping farm accounts and a record of costs 
and receipts for each crop or field, (b) making an in- 
ventory each year, (c) avoiding all debt except for “a 
productive purpose’’—that is, for -buyirg or doing some- 
ome that will produce or earn enough to pay off the 
debt GbuK eA NaS ON ENDO T6000 6-60409000490 080004505 8O4KON8EeEOD 

24. Is your farm work carefully planned ahead with 
different plans for fair weather and foul, and with 
orders placed, purchases made, and work done sys- 
tematically on time? 

25. Do you use up-to-date commercial methods—(a) 
grading all products to suit market demands, (b) study- 
ing advertisements, catalogs, and exhibits of things 
you buy, (c) advertising your ay products for 
sale over your farm name? 

Il—The Blue Ribbon Slane 

26. Is your home well planned so as to provide (a) 
a pleasing architecture, (b) an interior arranged for 
comfort, convenience, and weOree, and (c) ample stor- 
age space? 

27, Have you installed some form of modern water- 
works in the home—commercial system, prhevnoueed ram, 
GE GEMOF MGTROET icccceccciciccccccecdvesnccecscccesoccsees 

28. Have you a modern lighting aystem—lectricity 
GE BEET cececcccnceses 555004564600 9%4b 0000s CON estdtdeR ee othe 

29. Are there labor-saving connate for house- 


work—a modern range, fireless cooker, oil ane, wash- 
ing machine, improved churn, etc.? ....... odeecncesec sees 
Is your residence painted and other baiidiegs 


». 
either painted or whitewashed? 
31. Is yours a reading family—regularly reading the 
best papers, farm papers, books, and magazines, and 
do you average spending at least a nickel a day ($18.25 
a year) for books and papers? 
32. Is your home made beautiful by a lawn, a wealth 
of flowers, shrubs, vines, and trees outside, and by the 
introduction of color, rugs, draperies, flowers, and re- 
productions of great masterpieces of art inside? 
_33. Are there music and games (singing, piano, vio- 
lin, etc., chess, cards, checkers, etc.) that all the fam- 
ily enjoy together every week? .......cscsecsccsccccevece 
3%, Does the family love country things and enjoy 
studying the beauties and wonders of naturé—know- 
ing the names, habits, and characteristics of various 
birds, insects, reptiles, and fish; wild flowers, trees, 
shrubs, and weeds; stones, soils, and stars? 
35. Do husband and wife keep in touch 
county farm and home agents? 
36. Do husband and wife belong to and attend some 
local farmers’ organization 
37.. Does the family attend community meetings, com- 
munity picnics, and other forms of neighborhood social 
life and recreation, and are the children’ taught by pre- 
cept and example to observe the Golden Rule, the Ten 
Commandments, and “the two great commandments”? 
38. Does the family work together to give the farm 
and home a reputation for general progressiveness and 
to produce at least some one thing that is the best in 
the neighborhood and to exhibit the best of some farm 
or home product at a fair each year? ..........-ese002- 
39. Are you doing all you can to support modern 
consolidated rural schools and to codnerate with the 
teachers of vocational agriculture and home economics ? 
40. Are at least some of your children between 10 and 
18 enrolled in club work and do you know the club 
SROINOPAT., aS-6o UW ethnienas backarvircs canvas dieineeken es acnndes 
41. Are your children regularly sent to school in- 
stead of being kept at home to help pile up a child- 
labor produced overproduction of money. crops? 
42. Do all the members of the family follow a well 
balanced diet—each person eating daily at least one 
leafy vegetable, one starchy vegetable, and one raw 


with the 
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vegetable; two fruits, one lean ment, and one-half to 
one quart of milk? 

43. Are modern methods being nr to keep the fam- 
ily in good health—including avoidance of alcohol and 
narcotics, an annual examination by a doctor, yearly 
visits to a dentist, vaccination against smallpox and 
typhoid, diphtheria anti-toxin, the use of sanitary 
toilets, and avoidance of patent medicines? ............ 

44. Have all.members.of the family taken a vacation 
in the last 12 months, and does each one regularly en- 
form of outdoor recreation—swimming, rid- 


joy some 
ing, hunting, fishing, tennis, baseball, basketball, horse- 
GOR. DUBNER, QUOT no cacesachcncueesnecescssesseissccvans scald 


45. Does the ebel family coéperate in an effort to 
avoid waste and to make and save money so as to pro- 
vide for an improved farm, improved home, improved 
living? 

4. Does the 
URNS wishes s0uie'sgane Seach cbawkeseneteeds eubsweneresaaess 

47. Are you good neighbors—visiting your friends, 
helping the sick, coéperating with neighbors in buy- 


ing and selling and in community improvement, mak- ° 


ing your friends welcome in the home, etc.? .....ee005  csees, 
48. Do you carry life insurance and fire insurance 
in fairly adequate measure? 
49. Are you proud of farm life as a profession for men 
and women, honoring its leaders, helping every move- 
ment that seeks to bring farm people together for self- 
protection and advancement, and doing all you can by 
your own appearance, manner, and conduct to make 
others respect farming as a dignified and elevated in- 
stitution? 
50. Finally, do you have a sense of responsibility to 
God for the use of His soil, realizing that you are in- 
deed ‘‘a tenant of the Almighty,’ * entrusted with a small 
portion of His earth during your lifetime, which you 
are commissioned “to dress and keep” for Him, pass- 
ing it on to the next generation a little better for your 
having lived and loved and labored there? 


TOTAL SCORE 

(Copyright, 1930, by The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company) 

To all the more than 1,000,000 Southern farm fami- 
lies who read The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, we present this “Farm Family Score Card” 
for such use as they may wish to make of it. But we 
present it also as something more than a Score Card. 
It ts a declaration of our platform and principles. 
And what is still more important, it is an invitation for 


the codperation of every farm family in the South— 


farm men, farm women, and farm young people—in 
the efforts to reach these goals. 
Who will join us in the Great Adventure? 


Our Platform 


JR CHER lands for every farm. 
2. A home of beauty, comfort, and conven- 
ience for every family. . 

8. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every 
home. 

4. Modern equipment for every worker. 

5. Club work and vocational training for 
every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed, every 
animal from a purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and coéperative marketiffy by 
every family. 

8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form 
of legislation, taxation, and education. 

9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, 
and feed barns to insure a good living at home 
plus at least two money crops and an impor- 
tant cash income from cows, hogs, or hens,” 
as the business policy of every farmer. 

10. A love of the country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, of coun- 
try things and country sports and recreations, 
of books and music and art, to enrich and en- 
noble life for every. individual. 


Note.—A family scoring 85 or more by our ‘Farm Family 
Score Card” published on this page is regarded as a “Blue 
Ribbon Farm Family.” 


When the South Will Come Into 
Its Own -* 


- HEN every farmer in the South shall eat 

bread from his own fields and meat from 
his own pastures and, disturbed by no creditor and 
enslaved by no debt, shali sit among his teeming 
gardens and orchards and vineyards and dairies an 
barnyards, pitching his crops in his own wisdom 
and growing them in independence, making cotton 
his clean surplus, and selling it in his own, time an 
in his chosen market and not at a master’s bidding 
—getting his pay in cash and not in a receipted 
mortgage that discharges his debt, but does not 
restore his freedom—then shall be breaking the 
fulness of our day.”—Henry W. Grady. 


The above is a quotation from my father’s Dallas 
speech which I am glad to give The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 


Atlanta, Ga., August 15, 1930, 
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"This New" NATIONAL Style Book 





















































= new “ NATIONAL” Style Book 
is now ready. Your copy is here wait- 
x ing for you. The coupon below is 
printed for your convenience. All you 
need to do is to fill in this coupon 
now, and we will send your new 


* NATIONAL” Style Book free. 


And what a world of new Style and 

Beauty it will bring to you. In this 

book you will find new pleasure in 
— your clothes—sturdy, stylish things 
: for every member of your family — 
mi- new linens, blankets, drapes, and color- 
ful, lovely things for your home. 

















west of the Mississippi River, mail to Kansas City.) 
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we 
1rd. What an opportunity for saving money 
ta on everything you will need this Fall 
h— and Winter. 
—I% 
This Book Brings You All of 
the Desirable New Fashions 
~ Our Style Specialists have spent months 
studying and choosing the newest Paris 
en- and New York Fashions. The selected best 
of everything the new season has pro- 
ery duced is included in this great Style Book 
for you. 
fee Style specialists since 1888, ““ NATIONAL” 
ery has spent 43 years in learning how to 
secure the first, the best and the newest 
and for you. And best of all, the savings 
by which this Style Book brings to you are 
real savings—savings doubled by longer 
orm service —for at “ NATIONAL” price and 
quality go hand in hand —we never sacri- 
-“ fice quality to make a low price. 
as” This Book is Your Guide 
of to Style and Value 
Jun- This new Style Book is your guide to the 
— correct fashions that will be worn this 
Fall and Winter. It will show you the 
ail right prices you should pay for the right 
“Blue quality, because “ NATIONAL” styles al- 
ways represent the best possible value for 
0 your money. 
So send today for your new “* NATIONAL” 
= Style Book. Clip the coupon now. See for 
and yourself the greater savings, the greater 
ing Pleasure, the greater variety of styles that . ' 
= await you in your copy of the new complete SS 
ton NATIONAL” Style Book. SA 
anc ® 
i g ee aE a ET tree eae ee ee 
ted NATIONAL Bettas Hess Co. Inc. : 
= 244 Seventh Avenue 645 Hardesty Avenue : 
the NATIONA New York City Kansas City, Mo.:  § 
od L BELLAS. HEss Co. INC. Den Mae: Send me my coy of rou compete ney Fallen 
cessive the Mississippi River. mail this coupon to New York — if you live . 


New York and Kansas City 
STYLE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1888 
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Faith in Ourselves and Love for Our Tasks 


These Two Will Make the Rural South Outdo All Past Records 


HEW! What a lot of hard work has had to be 

done all through this summer and part of the 

spring in arranging for a thousand details rela- 
tive to this consolidation of The Progressive Farmer 
and The Southern Ruralist! And what a lot of hard 
work has had to be done in de- 
ciding on plans and policies and 
editorials and feature articles 
and in starting the merged paper 
generally on the right track! 

What with my part of all this, 
I had planned to skip my usual 
signed page in this number. But 
the managing editor interposed a 
vigorous veto. 

“No, sir,” he said, “this issue 
is really a sort of housewarming 
party. And we must make every man or woman 
reader of either paper feel right at home the minute he 
or she walks in. There will be Cobb and Miss Dowdle 
and Bill Rumpus right at the front door, welcoming all 
their old Ruralist readers and getting acquainted with 
a half million new Progressive Farmer friends, and 
you and Dr. Butler and all the other Progressive 
Farmer editors from Bill Casper down must be in your 
accustomed places, all dressed up and looking as happy 
as you feel!” 





CLARENCE POE 


Getting Acquainted 


ORMALLY, of course, in this first 

issue in the month I° should publish a 
review of the world’s news—a monthly 
effort to interpret for busy men and women 
atid in a non-partisan spirit the big news of 
the nation and the world. And yet, as Mr. Las- 
setter suggests, this is primarily and predomi- 
nantly a “get acquainted” issue of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist. The chief aim is to 
get subscribers and editors to know one another, and 
particularly to help every reader understand the spirit 
in which the publishers and editors work. 


My own belief *is that perhaps the greatest service 
our paper can render Southern farmers is to wake’ 


_ them up to their own possibilities—to inspire them with 
‘an ambition to reach a certain goal and then—see 


them go to it! 

The farm people of the South are a capable people. 
I had a friend who was accidentally killed while hunt- 
ing some years ago, and the day of his death he wrote 
a sentence about our Southern folks that I have never 
forgotten. ‘Many of our people,” he said, “are lacking 
in knowledge of the better ways of doing things; many 
of them lack experience,” and then he added this mem- 
ordble sentence: “But just about all of them are capa- 
ble of doing anything they set their minds to, and it is 
largely a matter of getting their minds properly set.” 


A Creed for Progressive Farmers 


O PERHAPS we may say that the chief hope of 
kK? The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
is to give the farm people of the South a new faith 
in themselves and inspire them with a passion for doing 
the really big things they can do. ‘The great use of a 
friend,” says Emerson, “is to make us do what 
we can.” 

Our “Platform” and our “Blue Ribbon Score Card” 
are efforts to arouse aspiration. And I should also like 
to give in this connection “A Creed for Progressive 
Farmers,” which I wrote some years ago and which | 
should like for every reader to consider whether he 
may not adopt as his own:— 


“T believe in MYSELF—believe that whatever 
mistakes I may or may not have made heretofore, 
I am endowed with limitless possibilities for 
growth, struggle, triumph, and development—mak- 
ing each today better than its yesterday and each 
tomorrow better than today. 

“T believe in MY WORK—believe it offers op- 
| portunities as an industry, requiring faithful labor; 
| as a profession, requiring scientific knowledge; as 
a business, requiring commercial ability—each with 
its challenge and its reward. 

“T believe in MY FARM—believe I can make it 
rich with a stored fertility; believe I can make it 
beautiful with well kept fields, luxuriant crops, and 
grazing herds; and believe that the homestead 
whether cottage or mansion, can be made glorious 
with a \.ealth of tree and vine and shrub and 
blossom. 
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By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


; 

“T believe in MY FAMILY—believe that love in 
the home is God’s best gift on earth, and that to 
rear noble sons and daughters—with strong bodies, 
trained minds, clean hearts, and cheerful spirits— 
is the highest achievement in life. 

“T believe in MY NEIGHBORHOOD—believe 
that by keeping everlastingly at it I can get such 
coéperation from young and old as will make it a 
better and better place to live in; and that whether 
neighbors help or hinder, it is my duty to give 
some thought every day and do some work every week 
for the improvement of schools, roads, churches, 

. social life, business co6peration, and all the agen- 
cies of rural comradeship and brotherhood, know- 
ing that sooner or later the sowing will bring its 
harvest. ” 

“And finally, I believe in MY CREATOR AND 
FATHER —believe it is Hise will that His kingdom 
should come on earth—and come here in my own 
particular nook of earth—and that in my every 
aspiration toward this end, I am a co-worker with 
Him whose power knows no defeat.” 


Faith in Ourselves and 
Love for Our Tasks 
HE article by Secretary Hyde 
on page 16 should make South- 
ern farmers proud of what they 
have already achieved. The quo- 
tation from old Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, “800 Per Cent Greater 
Profits Possible for the Average 
Southern Farmer,” should inspire us 
with a sense of the still greater possibili- 
ties ahead of us. And the famous old quotation 
from Henry W. Grady on page 10 shows the road to 
a greater independence than we have ever known. 


And yet, after all, none of these things can be done 
most effectively unless even the plain man, the hum- 
blest farmer, does his work with some uplifting faith 
that his daily task is inspiring and exalted. Not until 
one sees that these are no “common days,” as Mrs. 
Crowell writes in her beautiful poem on this page, not 
until one sees that every day is golden with oppor- 
tunity, and every farm a potential Eden—not until then 
shall men love their work and love their farms as they 
must do to find the greatest happiness and richest mean- 
ing in life. With faith in ourselves and love for our 
tasks, all things are possible for Southern farmers. 
And so I wish to repeat from an article I wrote twenty 
years ago some paragraphs which illustrate the spirit 
this paper seeks to inculcate and with which I hope 
it may in some measure inspire an ever increasing 
constituency :— 


“T Sve your farm. Every farmer should not only 
love his farm as the artist loves his work, but in 
the spirit, too, every farmer should love his farm 
itself as he would love a favorite horse or dog. 
He should know every rod of the ground, should 
know just what each acre is best adapted to, should 
feel a joy and pride in having every hill and val- 

















Poem of Nature and Country 
Life: “Common Days” 


HERE is no day in which one may not find 

beauty and no day which may not be digni- 

fied and ennobled by simple tasks well done 
—a thought beautifully expressed by the well 
known Texas poet in a poem, “Common Days,” 
sent for this issue:— 


How can we call them common, when they come 
With such great pomp and splendor from the night? 
How can we move about them, blind and dumb, 
When they are brimmed with music and with light? 
How can we call them “drab,” these days that bring 
The irridescent glow of rain and sun, 

. Of open fires, and that shining thing:— 
Some task to be well done? 


No day is common, I have walked them through 
And found the quick surprises of the hours: 

Some lovely, unexpected thing to do, 

Some plain path’s sudden blossoming with flowers. 
And always through my labor I have found 
Reward so rich, so full of Love’s sweet praise, 











I tread them softly; they are hallowed ground— 
There are no common days. 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 














ley look its best, and he should be as much ashamed 
to have a field scarred with gullies as he would be 
to have a beautiful colt marked with lashes; as 
much ashamed to have a piece of ground worn-out 
from ill treatment as to have a horse gaunt and 
bony from neglect; as much hurt from seeing his 
acres sick from wretched management as he would 
be to see his cows half-starving from the same 
cause. 

“And so again we say, love your farm. It should 
be made a place of beauty, a place of joyous fruit- 
fulness, an example for your neighbors, a heritage 
for your children. Make improvements on it that 
will last beyond your day. Make an ample yard 
about it with all the old fashioned flowers that our 
grandmothers knew; set a comely orchard near to 
it, bearing many manner of fruits; lay off roads 
and walks leading to it and keep them up; plant 
hedges along the approaches, and flowering bulbs 
and shrubs—crape myrtle and spirea and privet and 
roses—so that your grandchildren will some day 
speak of their grandsire, who cared enough for 
the beautiful and loved the farm well enough to 
leave for them this abiding glory of tree and 
shrub and flower. 

“Love your farm. If you cannot be proud of it 
now, you may begin today to make it a thing you 
can be proud of. Much dignity has come to you 
in that you are owner and caretaker for a part of 
God’s footstool; show yourself worthy of that 
dignity. Watch earnestly over every acre. Let no 
week go by that you do not add something of 
comeliness and potential fertility to its fields. And 
finally, leave some spot beneath the shade of some 
giant tree where at last, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in its season, you can lay down your weary 
body, leaving the world a little better for your 
having lived in it, and earning the approval of the 
Great Father (Who made the care of the fields and 
the gardens the first task given man): ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’” 


Something to Read 


Masefield’s “Consecration” 


VERY reader of our paper who can do so should 
welcome any opportunity to get acquainted with 
the verse of John Masefield, the new English poet 
laureate. We should like to dedicate this paper, as 
Masefield has dedicated one of his books, to the 
help of the handicapped man, “the man who has no 
chance,” as he thinks, but whom we should like to im 
spire with new faith in himself. As Masefield writes :— 
“Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers, 
Riding triumphantly taurelled to lap the fat of the years,— 
Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with 
spears; 


“The men of the tattered battalion which fights till it dies, 
Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din and the cries, | 
The men with the broken heads and the blood running mto 

their eyes. 


“Not the be-medalled commander, beloved of the throne, 
Riding cock-horse to parade when bugles are blown, 
But the lads who carried the koppie and cannot be known. 


“Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on wi 
the goad, e 
e@ The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load. 


- e 
The Ministry of Beauty 
Three Dozen for Fall Planting 
Bat tad flowers can I plant this fall?” 
Three dozen of them, if you wish. - Here are 
thirty-six perennial plants that do best from 


fall-sowed seeds, and on good land well filled wi 
humus will survive most of our winters in the ope 





ground. Here is the list :— 
Alyssum Digitalis Pink 
Aster English daisy Pentstemon 
Aquilegia Forget-me-not Phlox 
Candytuft Foxglove Poppy 
Bellis Gaillardia Pyrethrum 
Canterbury bells Gypsophila Rudbeckia 
Carnation Hollyhock Scabiosa 
Centaurea Lobelia Statice 
Chrysanthemum Lupinus Snapdragon 
Coreopsis Lychnis Straw flower 
Dianthus Myosotis Sweet william 
Delphinium Peony ‘ 


A Thought for Today 


HAVE made it a rule all my life never to Si@@ 
papers or obligate myself to anything of important) 
without letting the proposition lie around in 
mind for twenty-four hours.——Luther Burbank. 
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@©_ For September_2 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


HIS year’s prolonged drouth, from May to August, 

in the Middle South, with the dry and scorched 

pastures and short corn and hay crops, has a force- 
ful lesson for the producer of livestock or livestock 
products. Last year it was Texas which had shorter 
feed crops than usual because of a drouth, and next 
year it may be the Southeast. Nearly every year some 
part of the South has a shorter feed crop than the 
usual short feed crop, and at the same time during the 
summer the pastures fail to furnish the feed required 
by the animals on the pastures. 


It is too late now to remedy a short feed crop for 
1930, but attention is called to it while the pastures are 
still insufficient and the effects still evident to all. The 
effects of the short feed crop will be with us con- 
stantly, at least until another crop season, 


The remedy for short pastures is silage, or soiling 
crops, or legume hays, or, better still, silage and legume 
hays. As to silage, all cannot have it and few of those 
who have silos provide enough silage for winter feed- 
ing, much less for summer feeding. As to legume 
hays, all could have them in abundance, but few pro- 
duce enough to furnish winter roughage. And as to 
soiling crops, they just will not be produced to supply 
the needs. Crops could be grown, cut, and fed to the 
livestock when the pastures are short, but our people 
just will not do it. Perhaps the labor is too 
great and costs too much, but however 
that may be, it just won’t be done and 
soiling is therefore out of our pic- MEE 
ture. For next year everyone has : 
his choice, but for this winter 
there is only one poor chance 
for providing more feed and 
that is to save all the 
roughage possible—corn- 
stalks, grass hays, straws, 
or other roughage from 
any of the crops already 
grown or growing—and to 
make an attempt to pro- 
vide some late fall, winter, 
and early spring grazing, 


FTER a drouth which 

came as early as the one 
came this summer in some 
parts of the South, there is 
a fair chance of sufficient rains 
to enable every stock owner to 
Provide some late fall, winter, and 
early spring grazing. For such crops 
the land should be plowed, disked, and rolled 
and harrowed early in the season, so that the crops 
may be sowed just as soon as there is sufficient rain- 
fall to bring them up, for if late fall grazing is to be 
had the seeding must be done in early September in 


the northern half of the Cotton Belt and October in 
the southern half. 


Barley, wheat, oats, and rye are probably the best crops 
for furnishing late fall grazing. Our choice would be 
Boe order stated for from rich to average soils. 

here is no ground for expecting grazing from any: of 
these crops on poor soils. 


On very rich soil rape is especially good for hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. There is no use of sowing rape 
on any except a very rich soil. It is a plant that likes 
atich, moist soil and dislikes hot” weather, 


at early spring grazing, use these same cereals with 
‘a > - crimson clover; or Austrian winter pea and 
sy toad alone. The obstacles to providing late fall 
iter t. grazing are our usually dry falls and severe 
ee ie . These are real obstacles, but a greater 
id's the failure to study the growing of these crops 
© make a real, sure enough effort to produce them. 
€ are often told that it does not pay to sow these 
siet yn that the pasturage _does not pay for the 
=o seed and effort. That is often true, especially 
intel Proper preparation is not made and they are not 
licen managed, but if the feed furnished is not 
brefited, ~ pay, perhaps they may prove profitable if 
om with the soil improvement through the pre- 
te « Ot washing and the plant foods they gather 
old for next year’s crops. 


a 


This Year’s Prolonged Drouth Prompts - 


Livestock Suggestions 


% 


EXT month and 
the one following 
everyone on the farm 
will be busy harvest- 
ing the cotton, corn, 
and other fall har- 
| vested crops, and 
; there will be no time 
for anything else. 
That being the case, 
September is the r<»nth 
for providing winter quar- 
ters for the livestock. Damp- 
ness and mud, not cold and 
snow, as in the North, are the 
obstacles to profitable winter live- 
stock production in the South. But our 
livestock may be protected from mud and rain 
at less cost than the livestock of the North can be pro- 
tected from cold anu snow. The barn lots of the 
South are usually a quagmire or one large mud puddle 
from December to March, unless the soil is sandy. 
Any place occupied by livestock will become muddy 
during wet winter weather, unless some provision is 
made for preventing it. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the barn lots to be 
paved, but they may at least be better drained than is 
generally the case. At least, the livestock may be kept 
from one side of the barns so that they may be ap- 
proached and entered without wading shoe-mouth deep 
in mud and water. And enough solid ground should 
be provided for the livestock to occupy when not in 
the barn. The dairy cows should have an open shed 
where they may lie when not in the stable and this 
should be kept well bedded. The fall pigs will not 
grow well if kept in constantly muddy lots, which also 
means constantly damp and dirty sleeping quarters, un- 
less these are cleaned and fresh bedding put in almost 
daily. Young calves never do well in damp winter 
quarters, nor do any other livestock give as good re- 
turns for the feed consumed when kept in muddy lots 
and damp houses as they will when housed in clean, 
dry quarters. When out in the open, which is the place 
for all livestock in suitable weather, they should have 
a resting place free from mud. 


Owing to the fact that the grains are not so generally 
grown in the South winter bedding material is always 
a troublesome problem for the Southern stockman. 
More bedding is actually needed and yet less is usually 





“SLEEK’’ PASTURES MAK} 
SLEEK CATTLE 


SOYBEANS — A PARADISE 
FOR PIGS 


available. Bedding is 
valuable and important 
for two reasons: First, 
to keep the stock dry 
and clean, and second, 
to save the manure and 
add to the barnyard 
fertilizer. 

On most farms enough 
dry grass or coarse 
; material might be gath- 
isis ered to furnish the 
bedding required, but 
however the problem is 
to be solved, it is one of very great importance and one 
to which Southern stockmen give too little attention. 
If the bedding required for winter use is not provided 
before cotton picking starts the livestock will suffer 
next winter. 


HENEVER feeds are scarce and high priced, 

(and when are feeds not scarce and high priced, 
taking the South as a whole?), the problem always 
arises as to what stock should be kept through the 
winter. Calves that cannot be economically kept grow- 
ing during the winter should be sold in the fall. Un- 
less there is an abundance of suitable home-grown 
feeds, the calves may usually be sold for as much or 
more money than they will bring “dead poor” the next 
spring. No one who expects to continue to produce 
livestock should sell any of his good breeding stock, 
but there is never so good a time to sell the inferior 
animals as in the fall. 

No one ever yet succeeded in starving a profit out 
of livestock, but it costs too much to buy feeds to 
winter inferior animals. The people who buy live- 
stock can winter them cheaper than the average owner 
in the South. 

Good dairy cows and good and profitable breeding 
stock should not be sold, but all others should be sold 
in the fall when feed is scarce and high priced. 


:* THE late fall, particularly, we get numerous in- 
quiries for a remedy for spring and weanling calves 
that are not doing well. In most cases, the cause of 
such complaints is stomach worms. 

As treatment for stomach worms, take 4 ounces of 
clear crystals of bluestone and crush them to a fine 
powder; place the powder in a porcelain lined or earth- 
enware receptacle to prevent erosion, and add sufficient 
boiling water to dissolve it. Then add cold water to 
make the total quantity of water 2% gallons to obtain 
the proper strength for use. This solution should be 
kept in a wooden or other non-metallic receptacle. The 
dosage of the copper sulphate is as follows :— 

Calves, 3% to 4 ounces, or 7 or 8 tablespoonfuls. 

Yearlings, 6 to 8 ounces, or 12 to 16 tablespoonfuls, 

Two-year-olds and above, 12 to 16 ounces, 24 to 32 table- 
spoonfuls, or % to 1 pint. 

The solution should be thoroughly mixed, and the 
dosage carefully measured and given in the form of a 
drench. It is better to measure with a graduated glass 
than with a tablespoon. 
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HAT impertinent and irrepressible 
scamp, Bill Rumpus, showed up in 
General Manager John S. Pearson’s 
office the other day. His (we mean Bill’s) 
“one gallus” was hid by a substantial 
coat, an also substantial chew of to- 
bacco was in his cheek, and a more or 
less substantial question in his inquir- 
ing mind. It was just the day after he 
had mailed us his first article for the 
merged publication (see page 42) and 
his curiosity had evidently gotten the 
better of him. 
“Look here, Mr. Pearson,” he said, 
“T just come by to get a little inifor- 
mation. I met you once years ago, and 
living close by Atlanta, I have been 
well acquainted with all the folks on 
The Southern Ruralist a long time. I 
have known Cully Cobb ever since he 
left Mississippi. You don’t have to tell 
me nothin’ about Cully Cobb. I know 
he was a farm raised boy up in Ten- 
nessee and has warmed his feet cold 
mornings where the cows lay the night before. I 
know he got a sheepskin at the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural College and the college made him boss of 
all the boys’ club work in the state and assistant 
director of extension and he was doing so fine 
that the Ruralist sent for him and made him their 
editor; and then he was president of the American 
farm paper editors’ convention as long as he 
would have it, and he is stubborn as a mule when 
it comes to fightin’ for the farmers’ rights. That’s 
enough to make me like Cully. 


“And then there’s Miss Dowdle—smart as 
greased lightnin’—just about one of the keenest- 
minded women I ever run across, and plum wrap- 
ped up in her work. She just don’t think of 
nothin’ else but how to help the Southern farm 
women and the Southern farm girls an’ the South- 
ern farm homes. It’s homes she is just crazy 
about. All the time you can hear her sayin’ that 
if you can just get a whole family to seein’ what 
a pretty home they could have, how convenient 
and how comfortable, they’d all be just plumb 
happy to pitch in and work like the very mischief 
to make that sort of vision of a home come true. 

“She says if Southern farm folks can get to 
work this way, it'll be like the Bible says about Jacob 
servin’ seven extra years. for Rachel—that it didn’t 
seem like no time searcely to him because he wanted 
her so much. And Miss Dowdle can not only make 
folks want homes that a way, but she’s got the knowl- 
edge to tell ’°em the right way to fix everything and do 
everything—she just don’t study anything else. I know 
Mr. H. G. Hastings, too; he’s a mighty smart, fine 
man.” 

“Well, your opinion about Mr. Cobb and Miss Dowdle 


and Mr. Hastings is like that of all the rest of us,” 
said the b:-siness nianager as ‘Bill subsided for a minute. 


“Yes, and what I want to know now,” Bill 
resumed immediately, “is just'a little some- 
thing more about all these Progressive 
Farmer editors and so on that are going to 
help make the hitched-up paper from now 
on. They tell me your Progressive Farmer 
had more subscribers than any other farm 


, 


weekly in the world 
and that with it hitch- 
ed up with the Rural- 
ist, you will print 
more farm papers ev- 
ery month or every 
year than any other 
concern in the world. 
Is that so?” 


“T believe it is,” Mr. 
Pearson answered. 


“Well, you must ’a’ had a pretty good bunch 
to get your Progressive Farmer paper up to the 
top of all of its breed, but as I say I haven’t 
been acquainted with them personally like I 
have Cobb and Miss Dowdle. So I just 
thought you might tell me something about 
them. There’s your president now of the 
whole works, Dr. Poe—what sort of doctorin’ 
does he do? And is he one of these here 
town fellers who never had any personal ac- 
quaintance with a mule and a new ground?” 
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Here’s What Bill Rumpus Learned When He Set Out to 


Get Acquainted 


With the Officers and Editors of His New Farm Paper 


“Well, I just happen to be able to answer you about 
that,” answered the business manager. “He was raised on 
a farm in an adjoining county to the county where | 
was farm-raised myself, and he spent about a week 
picking half-open cotton bolls in December to pay for his 
first year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer when 
he was a boy and he and his daddy were having a hard 
time making ends meet raising 6-cent cotton. I guess 
that rather qualifies him as to farm rearing. And he 
worked all the time on a farm till he began work op 
The Progressive Farmer and lives regularly on his 600- 
acre farm now, with cotton, tobacco, hay crops, and pas- 
tures, and a bunch of the prettiest Jerseys you ever saw, 
His being ‘Dr. Poe’ just comes from an honorary degree 
—or three of them, I believe—two LL.D.’s and a Litt), 
that universities and colleges have given him because of 
his books and his work on The Progressive Farmer, 
He’s 50 years old next January and has been editing The 
Progressive Farmer ever since he was 18 or 19, all the 
time on the job—about ten hours a day average ‘or 
thirty years, he says, in the office or studying farm prob- 
lems on his own farm or somewhere else, and I think 
that’s right. Even took time to study agricultural codp- 
eration in Europe when he was on his wedding trip and 
write a book about it, and went around the world once 
studying farm conditions everywhere he went.” 


“And then Dr. Butler—he’s the next oldest man so far 
as length of time he’s been editor with you, I believe?’ 
asked Bill. “Was he farm raised, too?” 

“Exactly. And just as hard a worker as Dr. Poe, 
He’s the only one of all our editors who wasn’t raised 
in the South, but he made up for it by coming South— 
from Canada it was—while he was still in his 20’s. The 
Mississippi Agricultural College quickly found out what 
a forceful, vigorous man he was, put him in as pro 
fessor of veterinary medicine, and he married there and 
started the old Southern Farm Gazette away back in 
1895. Then he left Starkville and afterward he made an 
outstanding record as state veterinarian and director of 
farmers’ institutes in North Carolina until about that 
time, just after I had joined Poe, Dr. Butler joined us 
as vice-president and editor and has been so ever since, 
for nearly twenty years at our Memphis office. Dr. 
Butler is a man of such ability, courage, and high chaf- 
acter that he goes to the top of any organization he gets 
into. He has been president of the American Association 
of Farmers’ Institute Workers, (Concluded on page 49) 
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‘e 5 TABER, Master 
National Grange, 
says the Board has 

justified its existence. 






He writes :— 
“The Federal Farm 
Board is carrying out i 


fairly well the provi- I 
sions of the Marketing 
Act. The membership 
of the Board is of high 


about calibre both in experi- 
ised on ence, character, and abil- t 
here | ity. They are apparent- \ 

week ly doing the best they can 
for his in accordance with their re- 
r when sponsibility as they see it. 
a hard “Progress has been made 

guess in codperative work. In one 
\nd he short year, the Farmers’ National 
ork on Grain Corporation has become a 
is 600- factor and without hesitation it can be 
id pas- said had it not been for the Board, wheat 
or saw, and cotton prices would probably have been 

degree at lower levels. 

Litt.D. “T believe the Board should carry out the full pro- 
use of visions of the act to stabilize prices. At the present 
‘armer, time wheat is apparently below its value and should 
ig The advance in price. The Board should buy wheat as 
all the a good investment to the government, as a protec- 
ge ‘or tion for agriculture, and to protect the consumer 
n prob- should drouth conditions later produce a shortage. In 
[ think addition to this, the Board needs some new machinery 
1 coop- to make the tariff effective on the export branches 
rip and of our agriculture. The Grange will continue its fight 
ld once for the export debenture. 

“The Board has justified its existence from a con- 
| SO far sumers’ and national standpoint by following through 
lieve?” prices and trying to secure reductions to the consumer 

when the farmer suffers loss.” 
r. Poe, 
+ raised II 
5outh— RESIDENT Sam H. Thompson of the American 
s. The Farm Bureau Federation says the Farm Bureau is 
at what cooperating with the Board :— 
aa “If I were to express myself individually, it would 
yack in be taken as the opinion of the American Farm Bureau 
nade Federation. Our policies are determined by resolutions 
can at the annual meeting and administration of policies out- 


ut that lined by our Board of Directors. I will enclose for 
your information the resolution passed by our Board 


a of Directors which will be our attitude toward the 
. = Farm Board until such time as it gets official consid- 
h chat eration for changing its policy towards the Federal 
he gets Farm Board. We are cooperating with the Board 
ociatiol whole-heartedly to secure for the farmers the maxi- 
oti mum benefits that can be obtained under the mar- 


ket act.” 


The resolution to which President Thompson re- 
fers says in part :— 

“We pledge our support to the Federal Farm 
Board in all efforts to secure the broadest possible 
benefits to agriculture in the control of agricultural 
surpluses, seasonal or otherwise, and in making the 
tariff effective on all farm crops. Should it be 
found necessary to amend the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act to accomplish these purposes, we pledge 
our unqualified support in so doing.” 


III 
PRED BRENCKMAN, Washington representative of 


the National Grange, thinks the export debenture 
should be added to the Farm Board’s program :— 


“However conscientious and perfect the work of the 
arm Board may be, it stands’to reason that we cannot 
expect it to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries simply by the fostering 
of cobperative marketing and the lending of money. A 

dicap of 45 per cent, such as confronts the growers 
of our Staple crops under the tariff, is too great to be 
overcome by any such means. Unless we are willing 
to adopt the export debenture plan or some similar de- 
Wce to correct existing tariff inequalities, the task as- 
Signed to the Federal Farm Board, which is to ‘give 


ity to agriculture,’ can only be fulfilled to a limited 
gree,” 





IV 
AN A. WALLACE, editor of The Farmer, St. Paul, 
Minn, thinks the main emphasis must be placed 
on Organization :— 

The lack of organization is undoubtedly the major 
Problem of rural life. The Federal Farm Board has 
~ Itself to the formidable task of bringing about such 

8anization. It is a long time program, the effective- 
of which can be judged only on the basis of time. 
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Is the Federal 


Farm Board 


Doing the Job? 








“Ts the Federal Farm Board, in your opinion, 
doing its job? If not, what changes in policy 
or methods do you think it should adopt in or- 
der to do what American farmers may prop- 
erly expect of it?” 

This is the question we have put to some of 
the foremost American agricultural leaders. 
The answers herewith constitute one of the 
most thoughtful and enlightening articles any 
American farm paper has published this year. 








Surprising progress has already been made. The oppo- 
sition of existing marketing systems, the selfishness of 
coéperative leaders, and the apathy of farmers have 
been serious stumbling-blocks. Some mistakes have 
undoubtedly been made, but—all in all—American farm- 
ers, in my opinion, should withhold judgment of this 
huge experiment of lending government aid in carry- 
ing out a job that farmers should have independently 
finished years ago. If the Farm Board is able merely 
to sell the idea of organization to American farmers 
and business men, it will have rendered a great service. 
Regardless of the success or failure of initial attempts 





at organization, farmers 
should accept this prin- 
ciple of collective action, 
and carry on until the 
task is finished. An or- 
ganized agriculture is 
necessary for the wel- 
fare of the nation.” 


V 
R. EASTMAN, 
editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, New 
York, stresses codpera- 
tive action by the farm- 
ers as the only way out :— 
“T do not believe, nor have 
I ever believed, that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board or any other 
government agency can do any- 
thing but damage to the farm cause 
when it tries to interfere with any kind 
of a direct or indirect price fixing scheme. 
The grain trade would be infinitely better 
off at the present moment if the Farm Board had not 
made purchases in its sincere effort to help the situation. 

“T have not been in favor of either the so-called 
McNary-Haugen equalization fee or proposition, or 
the debenture plan, for the same reason. 

“The only way, as I see it, for the Farm Board or 
any other Federal agency to help the farm market- 
ing cause is through wise, fundamental support of co- 
Gperative organization. This may be discouragingly 
slow, but we might better go slowly than to have to 
back up and correct ruinous mistakes.” 


VI 
. J. GLOVER, editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, says :— 


“The Farm Board has done all that can reason- 
ably be expected of it. It has stimulated a broader in- 
terest in large producer codperative marketing com- 
panies and provided opportunities to organize them on 
a proper basis.” 


VII 
A. WALLACE, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
thinks some supplementary legislation must be 
passed :— 

“The Farm Board is honestly trying to bring order 
and power into the codperative movement. Results of 
these efforts will not be of value to the average 
farmer for a number of years. 


“In approaching the exportable surplus problem, the 
Farm Board needs something in the nature of an equal- 
ization fee, an export debenture, the domestic allot- 
ment plan, or a lower tariff on manufactured goods. 
It seems difficult for the Farm Board to think with an 
unprejudiced mind on these four alternatives because 
of the political situation.” 


VIII 
“THE Federal Farm Board has no policy; the Presi- 
dent should develop one,” writes Samuel R. Guard, 
editor of Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago :— 

“In the last year, since the Federal Farm Board has 
been at work, the index of prices paid farm produeers 
has declined 29 points. The Farm Board will have 
failed until farm products advance in price enough to 

place the farmer on a plane of economic equality with 
industry and labor. Indeed, the farmer ought to be ad- 
vantaged somewhat to make up for the agricultural de- 
pression which he endured alone. 


“In my opinion, the Federal Farm Board is not doing 
its job. Its job was clearly outlined by Herbert Hoover 
at Palo Alto, Cal., on August 11, 1928, and at St. Louis, 
Mo., on November 2, 1928. On both occasions the candi- 


~ date referred to his record as Secretary of Commerce and 


promised that the Department of Commerce method for 
industrial reconstruction would be applied to agriculture. 


“But no member of the Federal Farm Board seems 
to have read the promise of Palo Alto or the St. Louis 
program of work. At any rate, I see nowhere any evi- 
dence of the adaptation of the Hoover Department of 
Commerce method to agriculture. The Federal Farm 
Board has power, but no policy. It seems not to know 
how to develop a national policy for agriculture. It 
could find the method in the Department of Commerce 
archives for the Harding-Coolidge administrations. The 
hope of agriculture is that the President himself will one 
day find time to dictate the policy.” 


IX: 
8 bene different departments of government should co- 


Operate, thinks C. V. Gregory, editor of Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. Why should (Concluded on page 38) . 
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Greetings and (Cheer to Dixie Farmers! | 


A Review of Southern Farm Progress and Prospects 





CONGRATULATE the read- 
ers of the two great farm 
papers now merged into The 
Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist. You will have a 
paper in which you can take an 
even keener interest and which 
will be of greater service than 
was possible before. This merger 
is further evidence of the South’s 
determination to make increas- 
ing use of modern efficiency and 
organization in every activity, to 
the end that the highest stand- 
ards of living may be established 
and maintained. 

I doubt if the nation at large 
appreciates how high the South 
has risen in agricultural achieve- 
ment. Here are 15 states pro- 
ducing about a third of the coun- 
try’s annual gross income from 
agriculture. The South’s two 
leading crops, cotton and tobacco, 
account, in their raw and manu- 
factured forms, for more than 
15 per cent of the total gross 
income (agricultural, industrial, 

















SECRETARY HYDE AT HIS DESK IW 
WASHINGTON 


half the total number of im 


the extension agents of the 
United States. The develop 
ment of the extension service, 
backed by your state agricultural 
colleges and the experiment sta- 
tions, and by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, js 
ample evidence of your own de- 
termination to progress. 


Gains in Population 
and Industry 

OUTHERN | growers shave 
applied their scientific knowl 
edge strikingly in the use of 
commercial fertilizer. The South 
has been quick to see the econ 
omy and the necessity of main- 
taining a fertile soil. In the 
years 1922-25 Southern growers 
in 13 states used 67 per cent of 
the total United States fertilizer 








and otherwise) of the United 
States. 

Our cotton crop has a gross 
annual value of more than a 
billion and a half dollars. Hay, 
of which the South produces an 
increasingly larger quantity, yields an annual value of 
a billion and a quarter. Milk, likewise of increasing 
importance in the South, has a gross annual value of 
around a billion and three-quarters. 


Cotton 45 Per Cent of Export Trade 


N SPITE of the increasing industrialization of the 

United States, King Cotton still plays an exceed- 
ingly important part in the national economy. In 
the first place, cotton alone provides 13 per cent 
of the nation’s gross income. In the second place, 
cotton provides 45 per cent of our total agricultural 
exports, and 17.7 per cent of our exports of all kinds. 
Machinery comes next with 9.2 per cent, followed 
closely by automotive exports, 8.3 per cent. Wheat and 
flour provide 5.5 per cent of our exports. 


By virtue of the iniportance of cotton, if for no 
other reason, the South’s welfare is of the highest im- 
portance to the whole country. But there are other 
reasons why we watch the progress of agriculture in 
the South with increasing interest and respect. 


Southern Trucking, Fruit, Tobacco 


N THE production of oranges and grapefruit the 

South has made rapid progress in the past 20 
years. Back in 1909 the country’s total production of 
oranges and grapefruit was 20,716,000 boxes, of which 
the South produced 30 per cent. Now, according to 
the average of the five years 1924-28, the South pro- 
duces 42 per cent of the country’s total annual produc- 
tion of 47,156,800 boxes. 

Though a good many Northern States share in the 
production of tobacco, the South maintains the great 
bulk of the crop. The farm value of the tobacco crop 
in 1928 and 1929 averaged about $280,000,000 a year, 
the South’s share of which was $237,000,000. The 
peach crop is far less exclusively Southern, and yet 
the South produces an uncommonly large share of the 
crop. The farm value of the crop averaged, in 1924-28, 
nearly $63,000,000 a year. Forty per cent of this wealth 
was produced by the South. 


The place the South has assumed in the production 
of commercial truck crops is perhaps most sensational 
of all. Here are crops that can be and are grown to 
some extent in every state in the Union. Every city 
of any size has a colony of truck farms at its outskirts. 
And yet the 15 Southern States have capitalized on 
their climatic advantages and on the perfection of 
transportation refrigeration to such an extent that they 
now produce 45 per cent of the commeéfcial truck crops 


By? ARTHUR M. HYDE, Secretary of Agriculture 


of the country, as expressed in farm value. For the 
years 1923-27 the average farm value for the nation 
was nearly $335,000,000 yearly. 

The story of the South’s growing importance agri- 
culturally must include at least a mention of its prog- 
ress in building up a dairy industry. From 1920 to 
1927 in 12 Southern States the production of creamery 
butter increased about 185 per cent, while production 
for the United States as a whole increased only 55 per 
cent. Production of cheese in the Southern States in- 
creased 95 per cent, as compared with a 12 per cent 
increase for the country as a whole. Production of 
condensed and evaporated milk increased 413 per cent 
in the South, as compared with 17.5 per cent increase 
in the whole United States. 

Butter production in 13 Southern States jumped 
from 24,000,000 pounds in 1918 to more than 100,000,000 
pounds in 1928, or from 3 to nearly 7 per cent of the 
total quantity of butter produced in the United States. 


Enterprise of the Southern Farmer 


HESE figures speak eloquently of the spirit of 

the South. Though changing market demands 
and_ changing costs of production have caused vital 
shifts in production areas and practices in the South, 
the ,South has maneuvered these shifts successfully. 
Witness the strides already made in dairying, truck 
farming, fruit growing, and poultry farming. 

This capacity for a change is an invaluable asset to 
any people. It is a direct result of a sound educational 
system, and in the field of education, particularly 
agricultural education, the South is making notable 
progress. 


It was the initiative and energy of the South that 
first set in motion the idea that our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, both state and federal, 
could in effect be taken direct to the farm family. 
The present agricultural extension service, an educa- 
tional system unique in its extent and its effectiveness, 
is the outgrowth of that idea which came out of Dixie. 


On this form of agricultural and home economics 
education the United States last year expended nearly 
$24,000,000, including federal, state, county, and farm 
organization funds. The South’s share of this was 
nearly $9,000,000, 37 per cent of the total. This is 
more than any other major division of the country 
spends. The South employs 2,201 extension agents, 51 
per cent of the total 4,353 employed. 


Southern farmers and home makers adopted more 
than 2,500,000 improved practices in 1929, or more than 


consumption of 6,500,000 tons a 
year. Total fertilizer consump 
tion increased in the years 1926- 
29 to about 7,500,000 tons a year, 
but the South more than kept 
pace by using 69 per cent of 
the total tonnage. An increasingly large proportion of 
this fertilizer has been applied to cotton. In 1928, for 
example, 93 per cent of Alabama’s cotton acreage was 
fertilized, as was 94 per cent of South Carolina’s, % 
per cent of Georgia’s, and 99 per cent of North Care 
lina’s. Along with the increase in total fertilizer com 
sumption in the South, the percentage of plant food 
in the fertilizer used has been steadily increased. 


I have said nothing of the South’s progress in road 
building, of its increasing industrialization, and _ the 
growth of its cities. The 1930 census reveals a steady 
increase in population for nearly every state in the 
South, Florida has gained 51 per cent in population 
since 1920; Texas, 24.6 per cent; North Carolim, 
almost as much. A long list of Southern cities have 
made notable increases in population. 


Should Add “Organization” to 
“Education” 


E MAY expect further developments in South 

ern agriculture during the next 10 years. Ti 
fruit grower, the truck farmer, the dairy and poulty 
farmer seem already to have hit upon the formula fo 
success in the South. The future of the cotton growél, 
particularly in the eastern part of the Cotton Belt, 8 
more beset by problems. 


The two vital needs of all cotton growers are # 
adjustment of production td probable demand, and the 
production of precisely the quality and staple of cottd 
that the market wants. The cotton grower by 2 
must be conscious of the fact that foreign consumpti@ 
of American cotton has stood still in the past 25 yeals 
whereas foreign consumption of cotton from ot 
countries has increased 25 per cent. The answer & 
“quality.” 


Your educational organizations are capable of point: 
ing the way out for the cotton grower. Varieties art 
available, methods are availabJe, by which the cott# 
most in demand at the market can be produced. 
next step—and to my mind as vital a step as any 
the effective organization of cotton growers, and ing 
of all farmers, to reap the rewards of efficient Pi 
duction through adjusted production and orderly ma 
keting. 

The South already has “Education” as a 0% 
plank in its platform of progress. Let “Organist 
be writ in large letters as another major plank ™ 
platform. With sucha platform the problems the alt 
has in store for the South must ultimately be solvel, 





proved practices reported by all 
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_ or Austrian winter peas with rye, barley, or oats. 









Farm Work for September 


Sow Grain, Feed, and Cover Crops; Gin Cotton and Save Seed With Care 


L The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight 
Tasks for First Attention 


EW broods of worms and insects are now threaten- 
N ing to destroy cabbage and allied- crops. Only 
prompt poisoning will save the day. To kill these and 
other chewing insects, dust thor- 
oughly with a mixture of 1 pound 
of arsenate of lead (or a pound of 
calcium arsenate) and 7 pounds of 
hydrated lime. 

2. Any variety of corn we are 
growing can be improved in both 
yield and quality by selecting next 
year’s seed in the field from stahd- 
ing stalks. Let’s be guided by (1) 
the health and vigor of the stalk, 
(2) abundance of tassel, (3) size of ear, (4) trueness to 
variety characters, and (5) uniformity of stalks, ears, 
and grains in every particular. 

3. Let’s pass it up and keep our money. Medicine of- 
fered for sale to be administered to cattle, hogs, or poul- 
try for getting rid of parasites on them is apt to do 
more harm than good. Accredited specialists in such 
matters know of no practical internal remedy for exter- 
nal parasites. 

4. “Gin cutting” cuts cotton two ways: It cuts the 
staple and also the price. Let’s insist that our ginners 
(1) have their gins in fit condition and (2) operate 
them at the proper speed. Then let’s see that our seed 
cotton is good and dry before we ask them to gin it. 





5. Gins may make scrub cotton of the best bred 
strains and varieties we have, if effective care is not 
taken when ginning to prevent mixing of the seed. 
Cotton from which planting seed is to be saved 
should not be ginned when the gins are rushed. The 
ginner can give us better codperation when the rush 
is over. This most ginners are anxious to do, for 
they recognize that better staple and bigger yields 
work to their advantage as well as to that of the 
cotton grower. 

6. To prevent the “gin mixing” of cotton seed and 
the consequent vitiation of their varietal purity, there 
is a fine custom in some communities of observing 
separate “gin days” for the different varieties. So 
intent on keeping their seed pure are the growers of 
purebred cotton in Alabama, that at least 15 counties 
of that state will observe “gin days” this fall under 
the direction of county agents. On each “gin day” 
only one variety will be ginned. Before a lock of it 
goes in, the gin is thoroughly cleaned. Then as an 
extra precaution for purity, the seed from the first 
two or three bales ginned is either sold to the oil 
mills or classed as seconds for seed. 

7. To kill wild onions (garlic) plow and harrow 
well in early September. Then sow an early matur- 
ing cover crop such as crimson clover, hairy vetch, 


Next spring graze, plow down, or harvest the crop 
for hay before the onions make’ seed. Then plow the 
stubble and plant to a summer crop that will permit 
the turning of the land in the fall. Wild onions grow 
only in the fall and early spring. If growth is pre- 
vented at these two periods, then by the end of two 
years there will be few onions remaining. 

8. How we do need better soils! “Prosperous farm- 
ers are not found on poor land,” said someone re- 
cently. Let’s think long and hard and deep over 
that saying until it jolts us into putting in more winter 
legumes and other cover crops to be plowed under to 
enrich our lean soils. Did you see that little item 
sent out the other day by S. M. Byars, county agent 
of Anderson County, S, C.? It was only a few lines 
_ has meaning enough in it to fill a page. Here 
It is :— 

“E. M. Knox has a field of cotton, following 

crimson clover on a deep sandy soil, which con- 

tinued to grow and fruit without loss of vitality 
during the entire drouth.” 


T : ‘ ‘ 
Now is the time to start crimson clover—and other 
Winter legumes for soil improvement. 


II. What to Sow in September 





harvested. Not in 50 years do we recall a time when 
it seemed more necessary than now to sow abundance 
of fall crops both for food and feed. 


I.—FIELD CROPS 


Here is a list of field crops that should be sowed in 
early September in all the mountains and upper Pied- 
mont regions and in late September in the Coastal Plains 
region, though bur clover, rape, sweet clover, and 
turnips should be sowed as soon as possible in the 
Coastal Plains :— 
Alfalfa 
Augusta vetch 
Alsike clover 


Austrian winter pea 
Barley (for grazing) 


Rape 

Red clover 

Rye (for grazing) 
Sweet clover 
Tall meadow oat 


Fescue grasses 

Herd’s grass (Red- 
top) 

Italian rye grass 

Lawn mixtures 


Bent grasses Mammoth clover grass 
Bluegrass Meadow foxtail Timothy 
Bur clover Meadow mixtures Turnip 
Canadian field pea Oats (for grazing) Vetch 


Orchard grass White Clover 


Pasture mixtures 


Crimson clover 
English rye grass 

Cautions: Let's remember two things that we must 
do to get a stand of fall sowed crops. 

1. Remember that a well, very well prepared seedbed 
will double our chances of success and that the seedbed 
should be made far enough in advance of sowing to al- 
low it to settle, and 

2. Let’s not sow seeds when the soil is too dry to 


DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP (1833-1911) 














PRESENT indications are that corn and hay 


800 Per Cent Bigger Profits 
Southern Farmer. 


ESTIMATE -that there is a possible 
800 per cent increase in the produc. 
tive power of the farm laborer in the 
average Southern State and I distribute 
the gai as follows :— 

300 per cent to the use of more and 
soe? es oe machinery; 
cent to the production of 
more oad belie stock; 
150 per cent to a rotation of crops 
~— : “4 better drainage 
per cent ainage; 
30 per cent to seed of hi vir 
tality, and See 
lected, and 
J0:-per cent to the abundant 
use of | es and the use of more 
economic plants for feeding stock. 














, Prices, if they do not actually soar, are going to 
tach an unusually high mark before another crop is - 


THE PLATFORM SET UP BY DR, KNAPP WITH THE INAUGURA- 


TION OF EXTENSION WORK TWENTY-FIVE YBARS AGO 





germinate them but sow when we know there is enough 
moisture in the ground to bring them up. 


II.—GARDEN CROPS 


The following vegetables may be sowed now in 
Georgia and Alabama where the first killing frost oc- 
curs later than October 20. Every one in the list will 
survive light freezes. It may be a little late to sow in 
the mountains those marked x :— 


Beet x_ Collard x Mustard 
Broccoli x Corn salad Onion seed 
Brussels sprouts x Cress Onion sets 
Cabbage Chives (sets) Parsley 
Carrot Egyptian onion Radish 
Cauliflower x Endive x Rape 
Chard Kale Spinach. 
Chinese cabbage Lettuce Turnip 


eo ge P . P 
III. Picking Cotton That’s Fit to Gin 
[* Newberry and Edgefield counties in South Caro- 

lina, the county agents, well supported by other lead- 
ers, are waging a vigorous campaign to improve the gin- 
ning of cotton. The main features of the campaign are 
two—both based on codperation between ginner and 
grower :— 

1. For their part, the ginners are urged and expected 
to put their equipment in condition to turn out a smooth 
and creditable product, and— 

2. The growers are urged to render their share of aid 

by using special care to carry to the ginners cotton 

that is in as good condition as possible to be ginned. 

This campaign, apparently well planned and show- 
ing promise of great benefit, was started, it appears, 
by T. A. Mills, county agent of Newberry, and wat 
promptly taken up by W. H. Barton, the county 

agent in Edgefield. Here is the way this very im- 

portant matter is being brought to the attention of 

the people in a circular letter which, as Mr. Barton 
puts it, is “mailed out to everybody in Edgefield 

County” :— 

“Whereas :— 

1. Definite improvement in the ginning of 
cotton is needed in order that the grower may 
realize the full value of his product, and 

2. Too much of the damage in ginning is caus- 
ed by picking the seed cotton too green or other- 
wise handling it so that it is brought to the gin 
in unfit condition to gin properly, and 

3. Damage in the ginning process is unneces- 
sary and wasteful ; 

“Therefore it is resolved :— 

1. That the undersigned committee represent- 
ing the ginners, cotton trade, and mills of the 
county respectfully recommend and urge cotton 
growers— 

—to delay picking until the crop has matured to a reason- 
able degree, avoiding greenness and cracked bolls; 

—to pick their cotton only when dry; not sooner than 24 
hours after rain, and not leave it piled on ground over- 
night. 

—to deliver their cotton to the gin dry and in suitable 
condition for proper ginning. 

2. That all ginners exert their influence to pre- 
vent ginning of green or damp cotton.” 


IV. Start an Asparagus Bed 
WE HAVE never been able to understand why 


nearly every farm garden has no asparagus. If 
the simple rules of culture are followed it is one of 
the easiest of vegetables to grow and lasts longest 
from one planting. A row 75 or 100 feet long with 
plants set 18 or 24 inches apart will produce an am- 
ple supply for a large family. 

To have best results from planting asparagus next 
February or March (the best time to plant the roots) 
prepare the land now by opening a deep, broad fur- 
row, filling with coarse stable manure, mixing well 
with the soil, and bedding. When the time comes to 
plant, reopen this furrow, fertilize heavily, mix ferti- 
lizer with the soil, and plant a few days later. The 
result will be a crop to brag about. And when we 
have asparagus to brag about, why, we can brag! 


YE is one of our best winter grazing crops, yet 
few people sow early enough to get maximum 
growth and yields. Early September is the best time 
to sow in the Piedmont. Sow two or three weeks 
earlier in the mountains and two or three weeks 
later in the Coastal Plains. Use the Abruzzi variety 
instead of Rosen or common rye. 
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HE young man did not look like a 
pawnshop clerk; nor, for that matter, 
did the store look like a pawnshop. 


The traditional dirt and disorder were 
absent; in neat showcases were baubles 
ranging from cheap, imitation pearls to 1 
large, blue-white diamonds. One would 
have believed it to be merely a modest 
jewelry store had it not been for the tiny 
lettering on the window: “Loans Made on 
Jewelry.” No golden balls hanging over 
the entrance; no sign announcing that 
this was the establishment of Uncle 
Meyer. It was a rather pleasant little AE 
shop, and that, perhaps, was why Don 
Rankin had been able to overcome his 
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“We can stand here at the door, Miss 
Waring. Meyer is back yonder with 
his books and in a few minutes he 
will go upstairs.” He paused for just a 
moment, marveling again at the incon- 
gruity of this girl and her frantic plea to 
the human iceberg who owned the shop. 
“Were you surprised,” he asked abruptly, 
“that Mr. Newburg refused your request?” 

“No,” she answer slowly, “I wasn’t sur- 
prised.” 

“You shouldn’t have been,” he told her 
bitterly. “The only thing in life that 
means anything to him is money—and 
more money. Though what he wants with 
it, I can’t figure. I’m only surprised he 


























scruples and accept the job which Meyer WH Ws dnt tis che tn at oe 

Newburg, the proprietor, had offered. } ~ wan Sele thak slew teed Gis Gian” 
Meyer himself did not seem entirely to i PJ = | oF news ho sonatas: does visa 

belong. He was a man of medium height, sd “But I had to ask.” ? . 

gaunt and grizzled. He had a scraggly - “te — 

black beard and was addicted to the wear- Why? ite 

ing of a skullcap, but as three years l poe » paseo \ — “Because, as I told him—it is almost a 

passed Don Rankin learned a certain re- = ~~ —= matter of life and death.” 

spect for his employer—even though he I) 2 —==S “In what way?” 

never quite rid himself of a vague fear = - “Wher difference does that make?” 

which the &trange, silent man inspired. ‘ : | | : “Perhaps,” a all gently, 

i] I might be able to help. 


EYER Newburg lived monastically 
in two tiny rooms over his shop. He V} 
had no friends and few acquaintances. 
Amusements did not interest him. Occa- 
sionally, when work had been difficult and 
hours long, Don Rankin’s lip would curl 























and he would tell himself fiercely that 
Meyer cared for nothing on earth but the 


the medium of unredeemed pledges, al- 
though on pledges which were redeemed 
he scrupulously accepted only 8 per cent. 

But these moments of bitterness and 
antagonism came seldom to Don. He was 
a fair-haired, fair-minded young chap, and 
he more than suspected that the lonely oid 
man was fond of him in a manner which 
transcended the interest of a shrewd em- 
ployer in a good clerk. Besides, times 
were hard and jobs scarce. Meyer was 
now paying a more-than-livable salary, and 
somehow Don Rankin remained. Occa- 
sionally his few companions twitted him 
for clerking in what they termed a hock- 
shop, and he cringed under their taunts. But a loyalty 
which he himself could not analyze impelled him to 
resent the insults directed against Meyer Newburg. 

There were times when he almost loved the old man. 
By the same token, there were moments when he de- 
spised Meyer for his ineluctable harshness in matters 
of business. Just now, for instance, Don had over- 
heard an entire conversation .. . 

The girl was young, pretty, and unmistakably decent. 
She entered the shop timidly, inquired for the proprie- 
tor, and—because he was supposed to be rearranging a 
showcase—Don could not help overhearing. 


° OU remember me?” asked the girl. “I am Mar- 
jorie Waring. Two weeks ago I pawned a dia- 
mand ring with you for $300.” 

Meyer Newburg’s skullcap moved affirmatively. 

“I remember you—yes. You wish to redeem the 
ring ?” 

“Well, no... not exactly.” The girl: caught her 
breath and suddenly the words cascaded, almost hys- 
terically. “I am in great trouble, Mr. Newburg. I 
have come to ask you for help.” 

“Yes? What sort of help?” 

“It’s about that ring I pawned. 
twenty-four hours.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“IT am in desperate trouble. I cannot redeem that 
ring, but I must have it for one day. If you will only 
let me borrow it for that long you will be doing me a 
greater charity than you know. Oh! can’t you trust 
me ?” 

“Surely, Miss, I can trust you. 
will I have?” 

“Only my word that I will return the ring before 
8 o’clock tomorrow night.” 

“Words ain’t security, Miss: they ain’t any security 
at all.’ 

“But this is almost a matter of life and death.” 


I must have it for 


But what security 


“I’m sorry. But without good security I cannot let 
you have that ring.” 
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excessive profits which he made through B 
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Through the Mist 


She stared into the unwavering eyes of the old man 
with the black beard and sinister skullcap. Then her 
shoulders sagged and without a word she walked from 
the store. Meyer Newburg stared after her for a mo- 
ment, then pushed past Don Rankin toward the little 
cubicle in the rear of the shop where he kept his safe 
containing cash, unredeemed pledges, and books of 
account. 

Don’s cheeks were crimson and his heart was pound- 
ing. He damned his employer. Couldn’t the man ever 
see beyond the dollar? Wasn’t he a sufficiently keen 
judge of human nature to see that this girl was clean 
and honest? Didn’t he realize that her word was better 
than most person’s bonds? 


But no: not Meyer. He was already shuffling the 
pages of his ledger, the incident apparently forgotten. In 
twenty minutes exactly he would plod upstairs to pre- 
pare his own meager dinner, leaving Don briefly in 
charge of the shop. His books, his profits, his meals! 


— young man felt a sense of keen embarrassment. 
Besides, being young and not unimpressionable, he 
had not failed to note the delicate beauty of the girl 
who gave her name as Marjorie Waring. Acting 
almost without thought Don walked swiftly to the front 
of the store and through the door. He caught sight of 
the girl standing at the curb staring at nothing, her face 
evidencing a distress which did not well become one so 
young and pretty. 

Don was not unaccustomed to tragedy. His three 
years in the shop had brought him in contact with 
human agony, and the actual need for bread. The un- 
redeemed pledges held tales of human sorrow and suf- 
fering. But never before had the shop had a customer 
like this girl; nor had it experienced so strange a 
request. 

He joined the girl at the curb and introduced himself. 


“My name is Rankin—Don Rankin. I’m a clerk in 
that shop yonder. I couldn’t help overhearing your 
conversation with Newburg. May I speak with you 
a minute?” 

The girl’s hazel eyes flamed with sudden piteous 
hope, and Don motioned her to follow. 


GAIN that glorious light 
in her eyes. “Do you 
mean that?” 
“Certainly.” 
“And you will say nothing 
—to anybody?” 
_) “I promise. I wouldn't 
butt in, you know, except 
that before I could help, I'd 
have to understand.” 


“That ring,” she said 
slowly, “is an engagement 
ring.” 

“Yours ?” 


He wondered at the sudden 


“Ves.” 
pang of jealousy which assailed him. 


Then he heard her voice again... “My 
fiance gave it to me about six months ago.” 

“He—he must be a wealthy man.” 

“He is merely a clerk. When he gave 
it to me I told him it was entirely too 
handsome, but he made the usual answer . . . Anyway, 
I was very happy to keep it.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder.” 

“About two weeks ago my fiance sent for me. I 
went to his boarding house room. He was quite ill 
He hadn’t been able to work for some time, and 
although they continued his salary, he had run up @ 
good many doctor bills and besides he told me that he 
was heavily in debt. He was afraid that unless some 
of the more pressing obligations were paid, his cred- 
itors would issue a writ of garnishment against him, 
and that meant the loss of his position. He’s a clerk 
in one of the leading jewelry stores and they would 
never stand for anything like that. 


“Anyway, his condition was desperate. Worries were 
keeping him from getting well. And he blushed and 
stammered and then finally wanted to know whether I 
would think he was horrible if he asked me to pawn 
my engagement ring and lend him the money for a few 
weeks—until he could get back on his feet physically 
and financially. ° 


“Of course I was delighted to do what he asked. I 
told him that I had always thought the ring was more 
expensive than he could afford and I wanted him t 
take it back . . . and just to give me a simple gold one 
when we were married. But he would’t do that: he 
insisted that I pawn the ring, lend him the money, and 
then permit him to redeem the pledge when he could. 
He startled me by saying that the ring cost $600 and 
he suggested that I come to Meyer Newburg’s shop, 
because he said that Newburg would lend me more 
money than anybody else. He told me to ask for . 
and accept $300. It worked out exactly that way- 
She gave a short, bitter laugh. “It seemed romantic— 
I welcomed the opportunity to help the man I loved and 
to whom I was engaged. But this afternoon. .-- 
Her voice trailed off and Don found it necessary @ 
prompt her. 


_ happened this afternoon?” 
“He came to the office where I work. I'm # 
stenographer and bookkeeper. His face was dead white 
as though he had been 
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(Continued on page 4). 
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Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow * by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679. physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
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This Master Farmer Makes Master Crops Because He Gets 


SETH P. STORRS 


By 
W. C. LASSETTER 


OW do you like your rains? Natural or other- 

wise? We'll take ours any time we can get 

them. But Seth Storrs isn’t that way. He 
takes his when he wants them. Somebody will say, 
“It’s getting pretty dry, we need a good rain.” “We'll 
get it tonight,” says Storrs and just before sundown 
he pushes a button that starts a motor that drives a 
pump that pulls water out of the creek and pushes it 
into some pipes that carry it over the fields and force 
it out in tiny streams all over the ground until the 
soil is soaking wet. And the tomatoes or turnip 
greens or cabbage or cantaloupes or whatever hap- 
pens to be there drink it up just as if it were real 
honest-to-goodness rain. By morning Storrs has 
pushed the button again and the shower is over, the 
sun is shining as brightly as ever and there’s nothing 
for the crops to do but wax “fat and sassy.” And 
Storrs himself feels just as good as if he’d had a 
sure enough rain. 

Seth P. Storrs lives in Elmore County, Alabama. 
We don’t know just how he got the water idea but 
we have a feeling that electricity had something to 
do with it. Thunder and lightning? No. It prob- 
ably was like this. Storrs wanted electric lights at 
his house. Or perhaps it was Mrs. Storrs who 
wanted them and the many other conveniences that 
go with electric current. 

But the Storrs family lived too far from town. It 
must be about nine miles to Wetumpka. And there 
weren’t enough neighbors scattered along the road to 
help them get a power line. That set Storrs to think- 
ing. Of course, he needed lights at the barn. Then 
there were several tenant families on the place who 
would be glad to have electric lights if he would only 
wire the houses for them. Still there wasn’t enough 
load to justify a line. 


T MUST have been about that time that somebody 


asked Storrs if he thought it would rain. And evi- 
flently he didn’t. We can picture Storrs saying he had 
plenty of water in the branch back of the house but it 
wasn’t doing him any good. And then we can imagine 
him saying to himself, “If I can’t have rain when I 
want it, why can’t I have the water when I want it?” 
Anyway next thing we knew Storrs had an electric 
motor and a pump at the creek and an overhead irri- 
gation system on three acres of tile drained land. It 
was only a year or two until three acres more, a total 
of six acres, were under irrigation. 


If Storrs had a lot of money there’s no telling how 
many acres of land he would have under irrigation by 
now. He soon found out that this business of putting 
in equipment for getting rains at the turn of a button 
was expensive. 

But isn’t it nice? Storrs can put out tomatoes a 
little earlier in the spring than anybody else. If the 
weather man threatens them with frost, all Storrs has 
to do is push the button and let it rain all night. Jack 
Frost can’t do anything but scamper away in the pres- 
ence of a shower. 


Then in the middle of a bad dry spell these early 


Plenty of Rain 



































THE CABBAGE PATCH 


tomatoes of Storrs are sure 
to get a soaking rain. Why 
shouldn’t he make a whop- 
per of a crop? The ground 
has had a heavy coating 
of manure and about 2,000 
pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer to the acre. With 
plants set out away early 
on land that is not too wet 
because it is tile drained, 
with protection from frost, 
with all that manure and 
fertilizer, and with a good rain every time it’s needed, 
Storrs does make fine tomatoes and a wonderful lot 
of them. 


We didn’t see that tomato crop this year. Last year 
we saw what was left. We happened to see Storrs at 
the close of the tomato season. We looked out over 
the irrigated tracts. There we saw an almost perfect 
stand of tomato plants, every one loaded down with 
Overripe tomatoes. There must have been hundreds of 
bushels of ripe tomatoes in those two patches, It was 


MRS. STORRS 


easy to see they had already 
passed the stage for picking 
and were now in fine condi- 
tion for throwing. 
a “What's the matter here?” 
we asked. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to save any of these to- 
matoes ?” 


THE HOME 


“No, we're through,” Storrs replied. “When the 
price got too low we stopped picking. We»had to- 
matoes when nobody else had them and we got good 
prices. Now everybody has ripe tomatoes and it 
won’t pay us to pick. We've already had a wonder- 
fully fine return from these vines and we can afford 
to lose the rest.” 


ws HAT will you do with this land the rest of 
the year?” we asked. 

“Cabbage,” he said. “We will start cleaning this 

off right away now and it won’t be long until we'll 

have it set in cabbage.” 

“You don’t have to worry about dry weather when 
it comes time to set out plants,” we remarked. What 
we were really thinking about was a rather strong 
recollection of dipping potato plants in a mud-manure 
mixture to make them live better, of setting them 
out with a hole around them, toting water to fill the 
holes, and toting more water to fill the holes again 
next morning, and then covering with a hoe to keep 
the ground from baking. Just suppose that instead 








of that, all we had had to do would have been © 
push a button! 

But then we got to thinking about the fertilizer 
question. We remembered it hadn’t been very 
since this land had had a good coating of manure and 
a ton of fertilizer to the acre. And here Storrs was 
getting ready to put a second crop on it. What would 
he do about fertilizing the cabbage, we asked him. 


“Oh yes,” he answered. “We'll put fertilizer under 
the cabbage, too. You see 












(Concluded on page 45). 
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OW to make more money 
in order that possibly we 
may live a little more hap- 
pily is a big question with all farm 
families and plenty of other folks. 
The experience of other good 
farmers, if presented fairly and 
accurately, is next in value to 
one’s own experience. So we are 
presenting here these short sto- 
ries, principally about the experi- 
ences of other farmers as observed 
by men qualified by training and 
experience to interpret results 
with the greatest possible degree 
of accuracy. 


Power Farming Pays 
By F. J. MERRIAM 


OBERT M. STILES is a 
young progressive farmer 








ROBERT M. STILES, GETTIN’ OVER THE 
GROUND, TWO ROWS AT A THROUGH 














as was their custom. “Golly Moses, 
Billy,” said Henry, “Do you know 
where a man could sell some 
sheep? I got too many. Wool is 
too low. These buyers rob us poor 
farmers. Why, Billy, my sheep are 
about to eat up everything on the 
place.” 



















I have an idea that that is what 
Professor Lytton meant when he 
placed the utilization of roughage 
grown on the farm as the first 
and principal reason for keeping 
livestock. 










A Georgia Ton Litter 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 

















with a charming wife and a de- 
lightful little baby girl, and they 
live on the old family home place 
six miles from Cartersville, Ga. 

When the estate was settled 
after his father’s death Robert 
took over the land and by using 
tractors and modern methods is 
making it pay for itself. As we 
sat on a bench under the big tree 
near the house he told me about it. 

“There is about 325 acres in 
cultivation on the farm,” said he, “most of which I am 
working this year with two tractors and six mules 
where formerly we worked 16 mules. Next year I shall 
keep only four mules. In fact, I could work 300 acres 
with two tractors alone. 


“With me the general purpose tractor has cut the cost 
of production in half. With an average yield of three- 
fourths of a bale of cotton per acre it cost me about 15 
cents a pound to grow it with mules, against 8 cents a 
pound when I prepare and cultivate with a tractor. ‘This 
includes 400 to 500 pounds of a 4Nit-10Phos-4Pot 
fertilizer per acre and a top-dressing of 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre. 

“You see,” he continued, “it only cost me $1 an acre to 
break and harrow my ground with a tractor and I can 
plant 20 acres in a day at a cost of 30 cents an acre 
where it would cost $1 an acre with mules. With the 
price of cotton where it is today I surely would be in a 
bad fix but for my tractors. 


“When it comes to corn and small grains the story is 
the same. I have 65 acres in corn that will make about 
30 bushels per acre which won't cost over 11 cents a 
bushel to grow, outside of the harvesting. In fact, it 
will cost nearly as much to gather it as it will to grow 
it; but let’s go out and see it—I want you to see the 
tractor cultivating corn over waist-high.” 


It was indeed an interesting sight. The tractor with a 
two-row cultivator was working two rows at a time, 
covering the drill and cleaning the middles perfectly. 

When you can ride and cultivate 20 acres a day it 
would seem that farming isn’t such a bad job after all. 


Our Two Best Winter Legumes 
By C. A. COBB 


R: P. BLEDSOE, of the Georgia Experiment Station, 

summing up the results of tests over a period of 
years, says that Austrian winter peas and hairy vetch 
are the surest of winter legumes for the South. Vetch 
M particular goes well with oats. Sowing should be 
done in September’ or’ early in October. 

In the case of Austrian peas, 20 to 30 pounds of seed 
to the acre will give best results. With vetch, 15 to 20 
Pounds js the surest rate. Seeding will be safest if done 
with a drill or fertilizer distributor. And unless the soil 
Where these crops are to be grown has grown them be- 
fore, it will be necessary to use commercial inoculation 
or soil from a field where they have been grown. Com- 
mercial inoculation can be had from some of the state 
departments of agriculture at cost or from any of the 
larger seed houses. 

Mr. Bledsoe also advises the application of 200 to 400 
ag of superphosphate, or 400 to 800 pounds of basic 

®. On sandy soils 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
Should also be added. 

There has never before been a time when it was so im- 
Portant to seed every acre possible to winter crops. 


Colonel Merriam, Uncle Fred, and Others Tell About 


SMoney Makers 


Corn is right now higher than wheat and promises to be 
about as scarce as hens’ teeth. This is the South’s op- 
portunity to make up for shortages and to get the crop 
of 1931 under way with the least possible burden. 

See your county agent or farm bureau and place order 
for seed at the earliest possible moment. In the mean- 
time, watch for opportunity to get the soil ready. 


Eight Tons Per Acre 
By R. M. FULGHUM 

T’S TIME to measure corn in tons when 70 acres will 

average nearly eight tons of silage per acre. Due to 
such a yield silos at the Florida Experiment Station 
farm are all filled and only half the corn has been cut, 
according to Dr. A. L. Shealy, head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, who planted the corn on March 6 
for’ the station’s livestock. It is estimated that the re- 
maining half will yield 35 bushels per acre, though 
planted for silage. Many of the stalks are 15 feet high, 
and do not look conspicuous in the field. 

At planting time 500 pounds per acre of a 5-7-4 fer- 
tilizer was applied. About two months later 125 pounds 
of nitrate of soda was added. To further improve the 
soil when the last cultivation was given, crotalaria, soil 
building summer legume, was broadcast, and though 
under the dense corn has produced a heavy coverage. 

The state’s average yield of corn is from 13 to 15 
bushels, and of silage from three to five tons per acre. 


Easy Money? Hard Money? 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR 

Be eres Professor K. E. Lytton, livestock spe- 

cialist of the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
made a statement somewhat as follows: “The first 
reason for having livestock on farms is to use up and 
make into marketable products those things on the farm 
that otherwise would be wasted.” 


It reminded me of an incident that happened at least 
thirty years ago. Two farmers in the Upper South were 
cultivating corn near the line fence. It was a hot day. 
and the work stock got mighty hot. The farmers stopped 
plowing and began to talk. The name of one was Henry 
and the other William. 

Henry: “Billy, I have sold my wool and it was 
just like picking up money in the middle of the road. 
I have made up my mind to buy some ewes and go into 
the sheep business right. It certainly was easy money.” 

William: “Hen, I don’t know whether you are right 
or not. We have been keeping merely enough sheep to 
clean up the rough stuff which we have no particular 
use for, except to feed sheep. Maybe if we had more 
sheep it would be necessary to feed them from the hay- 
mow and the corncrib. I guess, then, it would be 
hard money.” 

A year or more passed. William was on his way 
to town. Henry was coming from town. They stopped 










































N Thursday, August 21, I was 

at Tifton, watching the farm- 
ers sell tobacco at from 3 to 9 
cents and sell cotton for 9% cents. 
Of course, all the farmers were 
blue and asking one another, 
“What will we do?” I certainly 
cannot tell them except I can say 
to all, go slow, make a living at 
home, do not make a single debt 
that you can help, and next! year 
we will see better times. 

While at Tifton, I met W. P. Bryan, the Master 
Farmer of Tift County and Middle South Georgia. He 
had just returned from Moultrie and he showed me a 
check and the bill of sale for a ton litter of pigs that he 
had sold. This litter consisted of 10 pigs. The day they 
were 6 months old they were sold and they weighed 2,300 
pounds. The heaviest one weighed 265 and the lightest 
one weighed 205 pounds. Swift & Co. gave him % 
cent premium, so his check called for $230 at 10 cents 
per pound. 

He fed these pigs 327 gallons of skimmilk, 71%4 bush- 
els of corn, 640 pounds of shorts, 540 pounds of tankage, 
634 pounds of cracked peanuts, and 3 sacks of commer- 
cial pig feed. They gained 1.7 pounds a day from the 
day of their birth. They cost him a little less than $130 
to feed, so he had $100 clear money for his time and 
good judgment. They were raised on a two-acre Ber- 
muda pasture. 

We all know that times are hard, that cotton and to- 
bacco are cheap and are not giving the farmers any 
profit; but in the meantime some farmers like W. P. 
Bryan find clear money in doing something out of the 
beaten track. I congratulate Mr. Bryan on his splendid 
showing and success with his ton litter. 


Feed Crops Suggested 
By P. O. DAVIS 


LABAMA farmers normally do not produce enough 
feed. As emergency hay crops to be harvested next 
spring, Professor D. G. Sturkie, of the College of Agri- 
culture, and J. C. Lowery, agronomist for the extension 
service of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
recommend oats, wheat, hairy vetch, and Austrian win- 
ter peas. 

For farmers south of Birmingham their recommenda- 
tion is to sow between September 15 and October 15, 
a mixture of one bushel of either Fulghum or Red Rust- 
proof oats and 20 pounds of either hairy vetch or Aus- 
trian peas; north of Birmingham, one bushel of Ala- 
bama Blue Stem wheat should be used in the place of 
oats. Hairy vetch and Austrian peas should be the same 
throughout the state. The use of wheat in North Ala- 
bama is recommended because oats often winterkill in 
that area. 

As a fertilizer apply 600 pounds of basic slag when 
sowing. Next spring (the first week in March) top- 
dress with 100 to 200 pounds of either nitrate of soda or 
nitrate of lime. 

These mixtures will furnish some grazing but they. 
should not be grazed heavily if they are to make hay 
next spring. For fall and winter pasture sow rye in 
September. It is hardy and stands much abuse. 

Abruzzi and what is sometimes known as Georgia rye 
are best varieties for grain or grazing. They make 
quicker growth in the fall and make better yields of 
grain. Do not get Rosen or other varieties of Northern 
rye. 
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issue of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, the editor of 
the Home Department sends greetings and 
good wishes to the one and a quarter million subscrib- 
ers. Because there is so large an opportunity for serv- 
ice to the farm people of the South, and therefore a 
Correspondingly great responsibility, we feel that the 
readers of the paper have a right to know something 
of our purpose and plan for the department. 
. I 
O BEGIN with we want to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the farm home. Every farm exists for the 
sake of the home that is on it. Take the home out of 
the picture and the motivation is gone; the farm im- 
mediately becomes industrialized and loses its signifi- 
cance and most of its value as a national institution. 


The farm home is more than a mere home. Of 
course, it is the abiding place of the father and mother 
and the children. Often there are other members of 
the family, too; sometimes there are hired men or 
maiden aunts or school-teachers who live there. A 
ome demonstration agent in Tennessee, Miss Jacque- 
line Hall, of Shelby County, has given us a very fine 
definition of home. She says that the farm home is:— 

“A place for the unfoldment and growth of both 
old and young; where no one imposes a hardship 
on another but where each would bear hardships 
for the others; where good is recognized and ap- 
preciated ; where there is understanding and friend- 
ship for the perverse and wayward; where good 
counsel prevails rather than impatience with those 
who have erred for lack of counsel; where there is 
more laughter than chiding; more praising than 

blaming. It is a place of abiding friendship; a 

place where all keep growing and glad, for young 

and old alike must grow, and young and old be 


glad.” 
II 


UT the farm home is also the business office of the 
farmer. It is there that he lays his plans, works 
out the financing and marketing of crops, and strikes 
his balance at the end of the year. It is the home that 
furnishes the sidelines which often bring in greater 
returns than the farm itself. And the farm woman is 
the farmer’s partner in all the business; not infre- 
quently she is the business manager. The children are 
(or ought to be) the junior members of the firm and 
therefore should have part in the councils of the firm 
and should have a voice in the making of all plans. 
The farm home, then, is more than 50 per cent of the 
farm. And yet on many farms we find good business 
methods being pursued so far as the crops and livestock 
“are concerned with homes that are miserable shacks. 
In their ambition to own the whole countryside many 
farmers have driven their own children away from 
home into a not too friendly world—driven them away 
simply because there is no physical attraction there. 
For it is a fact that no amount of preaching will coun- 
teract the influence of dirty, dingy, neglected surround- 
ings. The drabness of the home oftentimes saps the 
initiative of the entire family. Some of our American 
farm homes are more poorly equipped for their real 
function than are ordinary blacksmith shops. 
III 


E KNOW that a worn-out drudge cannot be a 

helpful wife and mother. The home must not 
be robbed of all its romance and beauty. There must 
be better equipment so that there will be left from the 
toil of the day enough time and strength for her to 
read, to visit, to play with her children, and to seek 
for herself some of the pleasures and enjoyments of 
life if the mother is to keep pace with the rapidly 
moving civilization in which she finds herself. 

And so the very first effort of the Home Depart- 
ment of the new paper will be directed toward making 
the farm home more beautiful and more livable. In 
other words, we believe that if we first set up a stand- 
ard of living we can then build a farm program that 
will sustain it. We must first budget the needs of the 
home and then we will adjust our farming plans to 
provide the necessary income. 

In order to reach this goal, the Home Department of 
the new paper will carry out a home improvement 
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T IS with great pleasure that we announce that Miss 
Lois P. Dowdle, since 1927 the popular and success- 
ful editor of the Home Department of The South- 

ern Ruralist, will conduct this department in the 
merged publication. 

Miss Dowdle is not a mere writer on home economics 
or woman’s work. She is a Southern woman moved 
by a passionate desire to exalt the Southern country 
home. Her supreme desire is to implant in the hearts 
of every farm family an aspiration for a home so 
beautiful, so convenient, so comfortable that all work 
done to provide such a home will seem light. 


Having such a passion not merely for improving but 
even for exalting and idealizing the farm homes of 
Dixie, it goes without saying that the editor of our 
Home Department wishes to make herself the comrade 
and friend and co-worker of every woman or girl who 
also loves her home. 

And fortunately Miss Dowdle has the ability, the 
training, and the experience to achieve this result. 
Educated at Shorter College, the University of Geor- 
gia, and Cornell University, she proceeded to do just 
the work needed to give her an even fuller understand- 
ing of the problems of the Southern farm woman. She 
taught in country schools, then was a county home 
demonstration agent, then a district home demonstration 
agent, and then a state girls’ club agent. During the 
World War she was home economics director for the 
Federal Food Administration in Georgia, and in the 
last three or four years she has traveled and spoken 
to home economics workers and farm women in prac- 
tically every Southern State. 


Nearly half our readers already know Miss Dowdle. 
The other half will quickly feel not only that she and 
they are friends, but that she has the ability and the 
training to be a very helpful friend to all who would 
improve the homes and exalt the home life of rural 
Dixie. . 


|.) on ae 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 





program. This will undoubtedly, involve contests be- 
cause somehow people work harder when there is some 
special incentive, some spirit of competition, and a time 
limit in which to get things done. We shall strive 
first of all to make the country home and the farm 
grounds beautiful—beautiful enough to attract the at- 








tention of the passers-by and to hold the interest and 
affection of the boys and girls on the farm. And we 
shall try to help make the farm home more healthful, 
more convenient, and more comfortable so that the 
members of the farm family will take a justifiable pride 
in that home and want to live there above everywhere 
else on earth. 
IV 
THIS end we have gathered the best help ob- 
tainable. We have on the staff of regular con- 
tributors for the Home Department, a physician who 
will assist in all the problems of health, of hygiene, 
and sanitation; a specialist in child care and training 
and in parental education; an engineer who will help 
with all the problems of building plans, of installing 
electric lights, septic tanks, and running water, of pro- 
viding storage space and built-in equipment; an experi- 
enced, sympathetic woman who will help the adolescent 
boys and girls with their social problems; writers who 
will give the latest thought in landscaping, in fashions, 
in beauty aids, in foods and nutrition, in the care and 
repair of furniture, in home decoration, in books, music, 
travel, art, and education, in the civic life of the family 
and the community; and a preacher who will minister 
to the spiritual needs of our readers. 


As we work and plan we are thrilled with the oppor- 
tunity that has come to us. We believe there is no 
greater chance anywhere in the United States to render 
real service to the people on the farms than exists right 
here in these Southern States. And so we pledge our 
best effort and the best talent obtainable to give to our 
readers the sort of help they need to build their homes 
on a solid foundation. 


Our Native Violets 
By NANCY PRIDDY 


bd YOU are looking for a collection of flowers that 
are at once lovely and easy to grow, it will be 
worth your while to consider our native violets. They 
are attractive for either the house.or out-of-doors and 
may be had in many varieties, while the only cost is the 
time it takes to go to the woods or field, dig them, and 
reset them in your garden. 

Earliest and hardiest of all are the little johnny- 
jump-ups that are first to open their blue eyes in the 
spring and last to close them in the fall. (I have seen 
them blooming in the snow.) Supported by erect, slender 
stems the fragrant blue flowers rise above the cluster- 
ing heart-shaped leaves that surround them. They make 
beautiful compact borders or delightful beds by them- 
selves. For greatest amount of bloom and ease of cul- 
ture they are unsurpassed. The white and yellow 
johnny-jump-ups are similar to the blue. 

Not quite so hardy but as lovely of blossom is the 
large wood violet with light feathery foliage. It has 
very karge blooms that range in color from palest laven- 
der to deepest purple—sometimes both shades in one 
flower. It requires a semi-shaded position and looks 
best in uncrowded beds. 

A cool shady place that is always damp is an ideal 
spot for the tiny white violet that grows on cliffs. It is 
not more than half the size of johnny-jump-ups, which 
it resembles in shape, but it requires more Shade and 
moisture and a more sandy soil than any other kind. 
The large number of dainty, baby-like flowers that 
bloom throughout the early summer amply amend for 
its deficiency in size. 

Last, but not least in beauty, is the hyacinth- 
flowered violet that is similar to the large wood violet 
in blooming and growing habits. It has medium-sized, 
deep blue flowers arranged in hyacinth formation on @ 
rather tall stem. It is most attractive in wel] spac 
beds or as a border along a walk. 


HE hardest half of the task of dish washing is dis- 

pensed with if the dishes are not dried. And they 
are more sanitary, too, if after they are washed they 
are scalded and left to drain. Of course one must have 
a dish drainer. 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


This new catalog, with its 1,000 pages of new merchandise, all at 
the lowest prices in ten years, is yours for the asking. Whether you 
intend buying from Sears or not, you will want this book to know 
what prices you should pay. You do not obligate yourself in any 
way in filling in the coupon. The book is free. Send today. 








SEARS ROEBUCK and CO 





12,000,000 shoppers 
know ehere to find the ' 


LOWEST PRICES 
IN 10 YEARS... 


Sears, Roebuck andCo.—TheWorld’sLargest _ 


Store—presents the new “Thrift Book of a 
Nation.” From cover to cover it tells a story of 
value without precedent. 


Lowest Prices in 10 Years is not a slogan. 
It is a promise. And lowest prices are here 
coupled with the most advanced merchandise 
to be offered this season. 


Smart Style at a Low Cost 


If you are interested in wearing apparel, you will 
find this new catalog abreast of the times. Not 
alone that, but you will learn Sears-Roebuck buys 
for less and sells for less. You and your family can 
have more and better clothing if you will use this 


Thrift Book. 


Economy for Your Home 


Here we have exerted the full force of our buying 
and engineering ability to bring you all of the better 
things for the home at prices we alone can offer. 


Whenever you are going to buy for your home, 
look in your Sears catalog first. 


46,000 Articles—Every One 


Bargain Priced—tThe Largest 
Variety of Merchandise 
Offered by Any Store 


Whatever you want for yourself, your family, 
your home, your car, your shop, your farm will 
be found here in this new “Thrift Book of a 
Nation” for Fall 1930. 


Use it often. Compare prices. Compare quality. 
Remember, we guarantee satisfaction and we 
guarantee a saving—on every purchase. 











SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 


Memphis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 


Send me your Latest General Catalog. 


Name 
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Postoffice. State 





Rural Route. Box No 










(Please give both Route and Box Number if on a Rural Route) 
Street Address. 


















PIQUANT SANDWICHES 

















For Dainty, Fragile Morsel 
or a Satisfying Meal Try 


Sandwiches 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


Cream together 1 package cream 
cheese and 2 tablespoons peanut but- 
ter. Chop very fine 1 hard-cooked 
egg, % of a sweet green pepper, 1 
sour pickle, and 1 small slice mild 
onion. ‘Blend with the cheese mix- 
ture and season with salt and pepper. 
Spread on buttered slices of bread. 








ROLL SANDWICHES 
Cut fresh, soft bread lengthwise of loaf in 
as thin slices as possible, using a very sharp 
knife. Spread evenly with butter which has 
been creamed. Stiff orange marmalade may be 
added to the butter to give color and added 
flavor to the sandwich filling. Roll as a jelly 























A CLUB SANDWICH AND A GLASS 
OF MILK MAKE A HEARTY MEAL 


HEN sandwiches were 
first served they were 


made oftlices of meat 





placed between slices of bread 
| whieR were either plain or but- 
‘tered. This type of sandwich 


stili has its place but our idea 
of sandwiches has changed. No 
longer do we stick to the 
plain type for every occasion, 
for the sandwich has been 
adapted to varied needs rang- 
ing all the way from a dainty, 
fragile morsel served with 
afternoon tea to an elaborate 
combination of toast, meat, 
lettuce, tomato, and saucc 
which makes a complete and satisfying meal. 

The possibilities are almost endless, and only a few 
suggestions can be given. The success of sandwiches 
depends upon certain definite rules which should be 
followed :— 

1, Cut bread in thin, even slices, using a sharp knife 
and a bread board. 

2. For most sandwiches, use bread that is at least 
24 hours old. 

3. Warm and cream butter before spreading (do not 
melt it). Spread butter thin and well out to edges 
of bread. Butter each slice to prevent the filling from 
soaking into the bread. 

4. Mix mayonnaise, melted butter, cream, or sauce 
of some kind with filling to make it moist but not juicy. 

5. Use plenty of filling, spread well out to the edges. 
The seasoning is important also. 

6. Lettuce adds to palatability and food value of 
most sandwiches but sandwiches which contain lettuce 
or tomatoes should be made only a short while before 
serving. 

7. If crusts are removed from bread the sandwich 
will be more dainty, but for picnics and school lunches 
they should be left on and the slices made a little 
thicker. 

8. Make sandwiches of suitable size for handling. 
They may be made in various shapes also but the 
bread should be cut before spreading so as not to 
waste the butter and filling. This will add to their 
attractiveness for teas and parties. 

9. Sandwiches may be prepared several hours before 
serving and kept fresh by wrapping in a clean cloth 
wrung as dry as possible out of hot water. Keep in a 
cool place. 

10. For lunch which is to be packed, each sandwich 
should be wrapped in oiled paper. 

11. Many sandwiches made of meat, eggs, nuts, or 
cheese are delicious toasted. 

12. All sorts of bread are made into sandwiches. 
Sometimes two or more kinds are used together. Dif- 
ferent kinds of bread lend variety and interest. 

13. In preparing meat for sandwiches, remove all 
superfluous fat, gristle, and dry edges and put through 
a meat chopper. Season well and moisten with a little 
salad dressing, melted butter, or chili sauce. If cut 
very thin, meat may be sliced for sandwiches. Season- 
ing should be spread over the meat. 

14. Special sandwich loaves are convenient, as all 
slices are the same size. 


Surprise Sandwich Loaf 
EMOVE crust from a whole loaf of fresh bread. 


Slice the bread lengthwise into four sections 
and spread each slice with creamed butter. On the 









first slice spread a filling of finely chopped cucumbers 
moistened with mayonnaise. 


Add one teaspoon onion 



















HERE ARE THE MAKIN’S 








VARIETY IN SHAPE AND COLOR 
LEND ATTRACTIVENESS 








4 SURPRISE SANDWICH LOAF 
FOR AFTERNOON TEA 





















juice and salt to season. On the second slice spread a 
filling of ground baked ham mixed with mayonnaise 
seasoned with a little prepared mustard or with ground 
horseradish. On the third slice place a layer of finely 
chopped watercress and sweet green pepper softened 
with mayonnaise and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Put together like a layer cake and cover with the 
fourth slice of bread leaving the plain side up. Hold 
sandwich together with toothpicks if necessary. Wrap 
in a damp cloth, put a weight on top, and let stand in 
a cold place for an hour or more. Soften three or four 
packages of cream cheese by rubbing with a fork, mix- 
ing with cream or mayonnaise to consistency of boiled 
icing. With this, frost top and sides of loaf as you 
would a cake. Decorate the top with flowers made by 
using blanched peanuts or almonds with slices of stuffed 
olives for the centers. Set on a bed of crisp lettuce 
leaves. In serving, cut the loaf into slices with a 
sharp knife and serve on lettuce, parsley, or watercress. 
Cottage cheese moistened with sweet cream may be 
used in place of the package cream cheese. 


Other Delicious Sandwiches 


O MAKE watercress sandwiches, cream butter 

and spread liberally on slices of whole wheat bread. 
Wash watercress carefully, drain, and dry with a 
clean tea towel. Place on one slice of bread and top 
with a second slice. The cress may be used in sprigs 
or it may be run through a meat chopper and then 
mixed with a small quantity of mayonnaise. 

















roll. Allow to stand for one or two hours and 
then cut crosswise into %-inch slices. Single 
slices of bread may be spread with any desired filling 
and be rolled and tied with baby ribbon, each slice 
making a sandwich. 


CLUB SANDWICHES 
Arrange crisp lettuce leaves on slices of bread and 
cover with thin slices of cooked bacon; cover bacon 
with slices of cold roast chicken and then add slices of 
tomato dusted with salt. Cover with slices of bread 
spread on one side with mayonnaise. Garnish with 
cucumber rings or slices of dill pickle. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD SANDWICHES 


Boston brown bread should be cool and cut in %- 
inch slices. Spread with creamed butter or with may- 
onnaise and_ sprinkle 
with finely chopped 
peanuts. Season 
with salt. Grated 
cheese mixed _ with 
chopped English walnut 
meats seasoned with 
salt also makes a good 
filling for sandwiches 
made of Boston brown 
bread. 

HOT ROAST BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

Arrange two slices 
of bread toasted on 
one. side with the 
brown side down. On 
each lay a slice of 
roast beef. Cover with hot gravy 
and garnish with parsley and 
thin slices of dill pickle. 


HOT PORK OR CHICK- 
EN SANDWICH 


Cut slices of bread through 
diagonally, toast on one side, and 
place each slice on a hot plate, 
leaving space between the two 

pieces for a vegetable which has 
been cut lengthwise and cooked. Car- 
rots, parsnips, creamed celery, and aspar- 
agus are good. Serve over this chicken or 
pork which has been cooked, chopped, and 
heated in white sauce or gravy. 


A Variety of Sandwich Fillings 


HOPPED pimiente added to fresh, well seasoned 
cottage cheese or to grated American cream cheese. 

2. Chopped, hard-boiled egg and mixed pickle, sour 
or sweet, moistened with mayonnaise. 

3. Chopped dates, orange or lemon juice, and chop- 
ped nuts or peanut butter. Season with salt. Spread 
on slices of whole wheat bread. 

4. Raisins and nuts ground and moistened with grape 
juice. Use Graham or Boston brown bread. 

5. Equal parts of carrots, celery (or cabbage), and 
salted peanuts ground and combined. A little onion 
juice adds to the flavor. Moisten with mayonnaise oF 
boiled dressing. These sandwiches are best made with 
whole wheat bread. 

6. One can sardines mashed to a paste, mixed with 
one chopped hard-cooked egg, chopped parsley, lemon 
juice, and a savory salad dressing. 

7. Strawberry jam and cottage cheese. 

8. Shredded pineapple with cream cheese. 

9. Equal parts chopped olives, chopped pim*:nto, 
and cottage cheese. Use white bread. Cut a small 
round hole in center of top slice and press into it 4 thin 
slice of stuffed olive. 

10. Salmon or tuna fish mixed with crisp chopped 
celery and moistened with lemon juice. 

11. Equal parts cream cheese and prepared horse 
radish spread between buttered slices of Boston brow? 
bread. 






















- RAISIN BREAD 


PATTY'S BIRTHDAY CAKE. 






- AFTERNOON TEA BISCUITS. 


PLUM ROLLS. 
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- PATTY'S BIRTHDAY CAKE. 
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TEST CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION THIS WAY 


Naturally, when baking, you can't see how 
Calumet’s Double-Action works inside the 
dough or batter to make it rise. But, by 
making this simple demonstration with 
Calumet Baking Powder and water in a 
glass, you can see clearly how Calumet acts 
twice to make your baking better. Put two 
level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, 
add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly 
five times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, half 
filling the glass. This is Calumet’s first 
action —the action that Calumet specially 


provides to take place in the mixing 
bow! when you add liquid to your dry 
ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of Sot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is Calu- 
met's second action—the action that 
Calumet holds in reserve to take place in 
the heat of your oven. Make this test 
to-day. See Calumet’s Double- Action which 
protects vour baking from failure. 












_. It does. 
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Millions of women know 


Calumet's DouBLe-ACTION 
makes better baking 









Tuey know—the millions of women who praise Calumet, The Double-Acting Baking 
Powder. They have seen for themselves that Calumet’s marvelous double-action 
brings new perfection to baking! New confidence of success! New pride in every- 
thing they bake. 

Enjoy this great satisfaction of turning out one baking triumph after another. 
Let Calumet’s Double-Action make your biscuits lighter, fluffer than ever before 
—your cakes more delicate, more delicious. 

Calumet's first action begins in the mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. Then, 
in the oven, the second action begins. It continues the leavening. Up! . . 
up!... it keeps raising the batter and holds it high and light. Your cake 
bakes beautifully, even though you may not be able to regulate your 
oven temperature with utmost accuracy Another delightful advantage 
—Calumet's perfectly controlled leavening action permits you to store 
cake batters until you are ready to bake them. Batter, poured into the 
baking pans, covered with a damp cloth and waxed paper, may be kept 
in the refrigerator for several days without loss in quality. Think of the 
convenience! 

All baking powders are required by law to be made of pure, whole- 
some ingredients. But not all are alike in their action or in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will give you equally fine results in 
your baking. Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the right ingredi- 
ents, in exactly the right proportions to produce perfect leavening action 
— Double-Action, your assurance of baking success. That is why Calumet 
is the largest-selling baking powder in the world to-day. 

Get a can of Calumet and try the recipe given here. Notice how little 
Calumet it calls for. The usual Calumet proportion is even less—only 
one level teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour. A splendid economy which the 
perfect efficiency of Calumet’s leavening action makes possible. 
FREE—New Baking Book! You'll find recipes for all the good 
things shown on this page in the new Calumet Baking Book. A wonder- 


ful collection of novel cakes and quick breads. Mail coupon—TO-DAY! 





The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
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PLUM ROLLS 
Vv. ° 
VA cups sifted flour Sife flour once, measure, add baking 
2 teaspoons Calumet powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
Baking Powder shortening. Add milk gradually until 
Yy veaspc ; soft dough is formed. Roll '/s inch thick 
vOn Salt on slightly floured board. Cover with 
2 tablespoons butter or plums. Roll in long roll, pressing edges 
other rrening together. Cut into 1'/2- inch slices. Place 
“a cup m about) in greased pan and pour plum sauce 
lean ( ine | (made from plum juice and water, thick- 
and es bi , piums, ‘ened and sweetened) over them. Bake 
eeded i drained in hotoven (425° F.) 30 minutes, basting 
(All often. Serve hot, with sauce poured 
meas ents are level) around them. 





C-S.F.F. 
9-30 






Marion Jane Parker, C/o Calumet Baking Powder Co., (Inc.) 
4100 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
F R FE FE Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 
NEW CALUMET Name 
BAKING BOOK 











Street 









City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
Sixes ann CIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 






Over all kinds of roads in all kinds of _ the industry today. » » Brakes are weather- 






weather, the Dodge Six performs depend- _ proof internal hydraulics . . . always equal- 


ably. » » It has power, smoothness and __ ized, always dependable, always positive. 








rugged strength for the hard service farm- _In this six, Dodge Brothers give the farmer 
owners demand. Matching the sturdy chassis a bigger value today than ever before— 


is a Mono-Piece Steel Body for this modern, roomy, 


« « « exceptionally roomy, DODGE S|Ix capable car is the lowest- 


silent, safe—the strongest $ bas ) : priced six that Dodge 


’ AND UP. F0.B FACTORY 
body construction known to sae ee | Brothers have ever offered. 


ba 





© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 
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The convenience and economy of electricity, your 
home servant, depend largely on the electric wires 
behind. your walls. Only when the wiring is well 
planned — providing for handy wall switches and 
plenty of outlets—can you take full advantage of 
electric lights, floor lamps, irons, fans, and all the 
labor-saving appliances. Electric service can go only 
as far as the wires that carry it. 


When the home and farm buildings are first wired— 
or when the wiring is extended — keep in mind that 
it doesn’t pay to scrimp. Adequate, well-planned 





The WIRES you never see... 


wiring costs little and soon pays for itself in the added 
comfort and saving of time and work. 


The G-E Wiring System has been designed by experts 
to provide the greatest convenience and safety. Only 
materials of the highest quality are used. It permits 
the most economical and satisfactory use of MAZDA 
lamps and electric fans, vacuum cleaners and refriger- 
ators, Hotpoint ranges and heating appliances, and 
every other electric device. And it brings you running 
water in the house and the dairy. Ask your power 
company about the G-E Wiring System. 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


Join us in the General Electric program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N.B.C. network 








THE HOOD DEERFOOT ff 


A waterproof, service 
boot as trim and neat 






as a custom built 


leather field boot -- 


ROUND the farm—on your hunting trips-—when you go into town, 









wear the Hood Deerfoot and your feet will be warm and dry no mat- 






ter what the weather is. And they'll look as well and be as comfortable 



















as in a pair of expensive leather boots. 

The Deerfoot is made of the highest grade rubber stock with heavy grey 
tire tread soles. Warmly lined with a fleecy knit fabric. Slim and trim in 
appearance and with all the style of a custom built shoe. The ideal boot 
for all sorts of rough going and for wear in mud, water and through wet 
brush and stubble. 

There’s only one real Deerfoot—the Hood. You can easily identify 
the genuine by the Hood Arrow on the back of the boot. 

Hood makes a complete line of boots, arctics and rubbers for every 
member of the family and for all work and dress occasions. Ask for 
them by name—Hood. 


















THE HOOD DEERFOOT—A 
waterproof service boot, trim 
and neat, and comfortable as a 
custom-built leather field boot. 















Send for the Hood 


booklet on Farm Footwear 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 









Look for the Hood Arrow 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Look to Cotton and Woolens for Smart 


School Frocks 


— 


No all good lessons are learned from 
schoolbooks. Your teacher will tell 
you that. And one of these good lessons 
for which there isn’t any rule laid down 
in the three “R's” is how to dress suitably 
and comfortably—and attractively—for 
school. Yes, attractively, for one should 
learn early that attractiveness in appear- 
ance is a very good lesson indeed, and that 
it may be had with simple and inexpen- 
sive clothes just as it is supposed to be 
had with very fine and high priced gar- 
ments. Simplicity is always attractive, 
and in this group of school frocks we are 
showing we have tried to give that fea- 
ture, as well as comfort and suitability, a 
high mark. 


6956. Checked gingham was selected 
for this girlish model with the deep point- 
ed yoke in front. It would be quite at- 
tractive also in cotton prints or wool crepe, 
with a detachable collar of linen or pique. 
Wide plaits in both the front and back 
of the skirt afford comfortable fullness. 
Designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


6960. A smart scalloped front closing 
adds a distinctive feature to this little 
Pantie frock for the small girl who is just 
beginning her ABC’s. Gingham, cotton 
Prints, linen, and wool challie are mate- 


rials that would please any beginner. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 


6954. This smart “ensemble” costume 
consists of a one-piece dress and a box 
coat with roomy pockets. The dress may 
be finished with or without the simple 
round collar. Printed crepe was used for 
the waist portions of the dress and velvet- 
een for the coat and skirt portions. Tweed" 
combined with crepe would also be attrac- 
tive. Designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 
16 years. 

6957. The “flair” for flares is carried 
out in the skirt of this little frock of blue 
and white cotton print. Tiny tucks deco- 
rate the waist at the shoulders and at the 
neck in the back, and the sleeves are made 
short. Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years, 


6781. Very new and pleasing is this 
combination of a simple tuck-in blouse 
and yoke skirt. The skirt may be made 
of cotton or wool tweed, or of flannel, and 
the blouse of cotton broadcloth, pongee, 
or crepe de chine. With a smart sweater 
or separate coat this little costume will be 
very smart for school wear the year round. 
It is designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. 








Order patterns from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Price 15 cents. 


For other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter Book of Fashions. 
» Price 15 cents. 














Wherever you drive — what- 
ever the oil company’s name 
or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethyl 
emblem represents quality gas- 
oline of anti-knock rating suf- 
ficiently high to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in motors of 
ordinary compression and to 
develop the additional power 
of the new high-compression 
motors, 





Or to town 
with Ethyl! 


_ the day’s work is done and you drive 
t 


o town to the movies or to shop, you get 






there quicker and easier with Ethy] in your tank. 
That is because Ethyl Gasoline is gasoline plus. 
It is good gasoline to which leading oil companies 
are adding Ethyl fluid, the anti-knock compound 
developed by automotive research to improve 
motor car performance. 

In your passenger car, your tractor or truck, 
Ethyl gives you extra power, quicker pick-up, and 
lessens gear shifting. You cover more ground in 
a day, there is less wear and tear on your engine, 
fewer repair bills and slower depreciation. Time 
and money are saved, and it is easier on engine 
and driver when you are using Ethy! Gasoline. 

Give Ethy] a trial in all your motor equipment. 
Wait until your tank is nearly empty; otherwise 
the Ethyl will be diluted and its effectiveness les- 
sened. Then fill up with Ethyl. It will save you 


time, labor and expense. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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Kaocks out that “knock” 


© E.G. C. 1930 












The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Fall 1930- 80th Catalog 






"THE new Fall Planting Guide is ready! Bril- 
liant colored flowers and tender vegetables 
for your home during the fall months. All your 
— needs combined in one complete cata- 
og to help you plant economically. 


Accurate planting information, descriptions and 
hotographs of “The Best of Everything That 
rows” fill this handy guide from cover to 

cover. You'll enjoy planning your Fall plant- 

ing from Hastings’ catalog. Mail the coupon 
now! It will come to you by return mail. 


ome eae ee > 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA “The South’s Seedsmen’’ GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me, entirely free, your new 1930 Fall 







































Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P. F-R-2-30 
J Name 
Local Address 
Ba — Post Office State 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If im writing advertisers and ordering goods the ' 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 
tising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky, Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


This Style Boo 
is yours FREE 


f= FOR YoU—this new, complete Style Book 
of Slenderizing Fashions is published—exclu- 
sively for you of stout figure. And this advertise- 
ment brings you the message that your own free 
copy of this new Fall Style Book is now ready. 


Justfor you—a specialized service in styles created for 
your pleasure, Not merely larger sizes of usual styles; 
but specially selected styles, re-designed to fit and to 
become the fuller figure, without annoying tightness at 
arms or hips, and with height-giving, slenderizing lines. 

Lane Bryant Styles are authoritative styles —al- 
ways. In many cities, Lane Bryant serves in its big 
retail stores the best dressed women of America. 
Here, in our big New York Fifth Avenue store, the most 
fashionable stout women choose everything they wear. 


cA complete service to Stout Women 


Lane Bryant service to stout women includes not only Dresses, 

Coats, Hats and Shoes—but every article of apparel: corsets, hose, 

underwear—everything may be selected from this Style Book at a ‘for 
saving in price—and we pay postage on everything you buy. 
















> 
Jane Bryal, 
P Stiees oc 3 

NEW ywor 


Prices offer an Amazing Service 
Lane Bryant is the largest house in the world devoted exclusively and 
' to Stout Women’s needs. We now serve over one million stout 
| Women every year, and with this big business-volume comes MISSES 
an amazing saving in price that may just as well be yours. 

Send for your Free Style Book. Learn for yourself the increased 
becomingness, the new pleasure, the added satisfaction and big 
saving that are here awaiting you. Write for your Book today. 

We Pay 
Postage 


fane Rryant == 


Address Department 152 


FIFTH AVE. AND 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Flares Are Popular According to the Dictates of 


Fall Fashions 


— 


RINTED silk was used for this at- 

tractive frock (6851) with circular 
flared skirt. Printed cotton sateen, quite 
lovely and washable, would also be excel- 
lent for a general wear dress made after 
this style. The raised waistline and the up- 
in-the-front movement are featured. Soft 
shirring: is effected in the waist where it 
joins the front of the skirt, and the sleeve 
is a plain fitted model. Designed for sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


6869. This smart littke model for 
mother’s girl may be made of gingham, 
linen, or cotton prints, or of wool crepe 
or cashmere. Plait extensions lend full- 
ness to the dress below tucks that extend 
to the shoulders. A belt holds the fullness 
at the waistline. This would be quite suit- 
able for a school dress. Designed for sizes 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 

6963. The little boy with the balloon, 
which he no doubt got at the fair, is wear- 
ing a suit made of cotton broadcloth. For 
wear a little later when the weather is 
colder, flannel or jersey may be used. The 
blouse is double breasted and finished with 
a roll collar, and the trousers are cut in 
the popular “shorts” style. The sleeves 
may be made in wrist length or short. 
Designed for sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 

6946. This smart and youthful two- 
piece suit is an excellent model for early 
fall, and should be especially appealing to 
the larger schoolgirl. It may be developed 


in velveteen, broadcloth, wool crepe, or in 
the new tweeds. The coat has fitted lines 
and the two-piece skirt is cut with circu- 
lar flare. The pattern especially suited to 
slender figures is cut in three sizes—l6, 
18, and 20 years—for misses; and in five 
sizes for ladies: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. 


6948. The surplice closing is ever be- 
coming to the larger woman, and in this 
design a flare revers is an added attractive 
feature. Groups of tucks lend soft full- 
ness at the shoulders. Yoke portions cut 
with upward curves are lengthened by 
circular skirt portions and joined to the 
waist, which effects slight blousing. Flat 
crepe with a lighter shade for the revers 
and flared cuffs was used. Printed crepe 
with plain material for the revers and 
cuffs would also be attractive. Design 
for sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, and 
54 inches. 

6941. Light weight wool crepe was 
used for this stylish frock with silk crepe 
for trimming. It would be equally attrac- 
tive if made of flat crepe, printed velvet, 
or smart cotton material. The flared skirt 
portions are joined to the waist portions im 
a split curve over the front while the 
back is straight. Soft shirring is intro- 
duced at the waistline, and the sleeve 15 4 
one-piece model finished with a gracefully 
flared cuff. Designed for sizes 34, 36, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. 





Order patterns from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Price 15 cents. 


For other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter Book of Fashions. 


Price 15 cents. 
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Keeping Well 
By MARVIN JF. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


The Song of the Mosquito 


O FAR as man is able to know the 

history of his kind he has always been 
quite susceptible to the influence of music. 
Certain strains produce ecstatic joy, oth- 
ers sadness, and still others fear and dis- 
tress. Music may incite us to fight, play, 
sing, dance, flee, give thanks, or cause 
us to fall on our face in devout worship. 
In the affairs of barbarous as well as 
civilized man, music has played a very im- 
portant role. 

History does not reveal when man first 
heard the refrain from the mosquito’s mu- 
sic-making apparatus. However, ever since 
man and the mosquito have lived together, 
each has very materially disturbed the 
other. The song and the bite of this small 
insect have sorely vexed the fisherman, the 
hunter, and the worn and weary traveler. 
Often a man is forced to forget his rod 
and reel, his game, his plow, his sweet- 
heart, or his sleep and offer fight to this 
pestiferous insect. 

Although by her song and by her bite 
the mosquito has produced much discom- 
fort, her greatest harm to man has been 
the amount of sickness she has caused. 
Yellow fever, dengue fever, malaria, and 
certain other maladies are definitely con- 
veyed from human carriers or those sick 
from these conditions to others through 
the mosquito. 

So far as yellow fever is concerned, it 
has not menaced our borders for many 
years. Epidemics of dengue invade our 
land occasionally, but malaria is still quite 
prevalent in many sections of the United 
States, especially through the South. Pov- 
erty, ignorance, and great suffering usually 
accompany malaria. 

The principles of mosquito control are 
simple. The eggs are laid on the surface 
of relatively still waters. During warm 
weather these hatch in a few days. The 
larvae or “wiggle tails” can live only in 
water. Within a short period these be- 
come “tumblers” with big humps on their 
backs. Shortly afterwards adult mosqui- 
toes emerge and fly away to cool shady 
“resting places.” The female is now ready 
for a blood meal, preliminary to her pro- 
duction of eggs. She drinks blood from 
wild or domestic animals, from birds, or 
from the veins of man. She never takes 
her drinks straight, but pumps into her 
victims some of her own saliva and mixes 
it with blood. To begin with, her salivary 
fluid does not contain malaria germs. She 
must first partake of the blood of an in- 
fected human being before she can trans- 
mit the disease. 

To prevent malaria, mosquito breeding 
should be controlled or persons who are 
infected should be kept away from mos- 
quitoes. 

In order to control breeding, all ponds 
and pools frequented by mosquitoes should 
be drained or filled or the surface sprayed 
each ten days with a heavy oil. The treat- 
ment of these bodies of water with Paris 
green kills the larvae of the malaria bear- 
ing insects. Top feeding minnows 
(Gambusia) consume mosquito larvae as 
a favorite food. 

Fine screens (not less than 16 strands 
to the inch) are effective in keeping mos- 
quitoes out of the house. Quinine taken 
im five-grain daily doses will prevent the 
growth of the malaria parasites in the 
blood, should one become infected. When 
these germs are present in large quantity, 
heavy doses are necessary. Probably as 
much as 30 grains each day should be 
taken until symptoms, chills and fever, 
have disappeared. Effective treatment of 
malaria can be expected only from a 
trained, experienced physician. 

The song, the bite, and the disease pro- 
duced by mosquitoes can be controlled by 
man, provided he has as much brains and 
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You do not need to sacrifice 











LOOK TO THE BODY! 





























FISHER BODY Extra Values 


in the car you buy 


Certain definite and visible extra values are built in- 
to every Fisher Body car. Note them carefully, and 
consider their actual worth before you decide on any 
car ... Then remember that you do not need to 
sacrifice these extra values in the car you buy .. . Be- 
cause the extra values of Body by Fisher are available 
in General Motors cars in every price field—the 
only cars with Body by Fisher. 


Check These Extra Values 
in Fisher Body Cars 


* * * 


Fisher Wood-and-Steel Construction— 

This type of construction joins the qualities of 
hardwood with those of steel. Over scientifically braced 
wood framework are mounted strong steel panels. Thus 
the wood reinforces the steel and the steel reinforces the 
wood. This is the only type of body construction that 
provides maximum strength, resiliency, durability and 
quietness. 


Fisher Roof Construction—tThis well 

known type of Fisher bow and slat roof construc- 
tion has been improved to meet the more exacting re- 
quirements of modern motoring for increased safety, 
durability and quietness. Strong steel braces at the 
sides ard corners of the roof rails further strengthen 
the roof structure. Steel panels over the wood roof rails 
afford additional strength and greater beauty. 


CADILLAC ’ La SALLE ’ 
OLDSMOBILE ’ 


BUICK ’ 
PONTIAC ’ 


Fisher Interiors— The finest and most dur- 
| a able fabrics obtainable are used for upholstering 
Fisher Bodies. Comfortable Fisher cushions with strong 
and resilient coil springs and the adjustable front seat 
provide an added degree of convenience and motoring 
comfort. 


Clear Vision and Safety—Clear and un- 

distorted vision is afforded by the highest quality 
genuine plate glass used throughout Fisher Bodies. 
Fisher non-glare vision and ventilating windshield is 
a major safety factor, giving a wide range of clear vision 
through a single pane of plate glass and also reducing 
the annoying reflections of glare. The narrow pillar 
posts of unusual strength also contribute to driving 
safety by eliminating the “blind” spot in the driver’s 
range of vision. 


Many Other Fisher Features —Such fea- 
YY tures as the Protectalok Jdoor handles; window 
lifts that function easily and trouble-free door locks 
made of the finest materials obtainable, lend additional 
qualities of extra value to the more attractive style, the 
extra durability and greater comfort, convenience and 
safety of every car equipped with Body by Fisher. . 


VIKING + OAKLAND 


CHEVROLET 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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GET ONE 


IMPORTED, HAND-PAINTED 
CHINA CUP AND SAUCER 


PACKED IN SPECIAL 


LUZIANNE 


3 LB. PA/L 























AT YOUR 
GROCER'S 




















OR GET A SET OF SIX FOR 
LUZIANNE COUPONS" 69+ 


1 Coupon in 1-lb Can 3 Coupons in 3-lb Pail 




































This is one of the greatest values Luzianne has ever 
been able to offer housewives. 


The cups and saucers are genuine, imported, hand 
painted china. They are both beautiful and service- 
able and if you were to purchase them other than 
through a Luzianne dealer they would cost you at 
least a dollar and a half. 


Did You Know There Are 
Two Kinds of LUZIANNE Coffee 


One blend of Luzianne is packed 
in a red can and the other blend 
is packed in a white can. One 
of these blends you will say is 
perfect Try a three-pound pail 
of each of these blends at our 
risk. Use the entire contents of 
each can and decide which one 
you like best. Return the empty A “nb Reity & Co Ine 
can of the blend you didn’t like ~ Omieans USA 
to your grocer, and get your 

money back. 





3-Ib. Pail (white label) 
packed with or without 
cup and saucer 


3-tb. Pail (red label) pack- 
ed with or without cup and 
saucer. 


Luzianne wants all their customers to be pleased and we make 
' this offer to insure \ our absolute satisfaction. 

‘Luzianne is als » sold in pound cans in both blends, one with a 
white label and one with a red label. Look for them both on 
your grocer’s shelf. 



















.S.GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, paying $125-$250 month, can ¥ 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
tnstruetion Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me. 


PUMP WATER WITH A WITTE 
VERTICAL PUMPER OR ELECTRIC PUMP JACK 


Men Wante 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@n expert automobile mechanic and heip you get a good job. The 
cost to you is smaii. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn, 









Phone or Telegraph your order Cash 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY or 
Express or Freight Terms 
Where you have the water WITTE ‘ 
can raise and force it where you want \ or 
it. A gallon of gasoline or a little cur- t H.P-/MOTORS 





rent and you and your stock need #4 
not suffer. 
Phone Benton 0586 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2356 OAKLAND AVE; 
















Aunt Het Wishes to Say, 


“Howdy Everybody” 


EAR Editors of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist :— 

I ain’t much of a hand to mind other 
folks’ business, but since you’re branchin’ 
out and kind o’ hintin’ that suggestions 
for makin’ the new paper a household 
necessity in the land o’ cotton an’ crop 
mortgages would be welcome, I reckon 
it’s all right for me to put in a word or 
two. 

Mind you, I ain’t findin’ no fault, but it 
always seemed to me like a farm paper 
ought to sound as much as possible like 
a bunch o’ farmers settin’ in the shade on 
a Saturday afternoon swappin’ experi- 
ences. 


Why couldn’t 
the paper have a 
couple o’ pages 
ever’ week for 
somethin’ like an 
experience meet- 
in’? 


I know it’s al- 
ways givin’ help- 
in’ hints, but most 
of ’em is about 
important things. 


What I’m think- 
in’ of is just short 
suggestions con- 
cernin’ the little 
details o’ livin’ 
that bothers ever’- 
body an’ gets to 
be mighty big 
things if they ain’t 
handled right. 


For instance, I’d 
like to hear how Mrs. Brown in Tex- 
as weans a calf without wishin’ she 
had married a preacher, an’ how Mrs. 
Jones of Alabama gets rid of ants an’ 
cockroaches, an’ how Mrs. Smith o’ Geor- 
gia breaks her youngest o’ suckin’ its 
thumb. 

You see what I mean—just neighborly 
talk about things that we’d talk about if 
we called on one another an’ took our 
sewin’ along. 





Advice like that without no name signed 
may be good an’ maybe it ain’t. Anyway, 
a body is scared to risk it. And even if 
it’s good, it don’t sound like real folks. If 
readers ever’where was to contribute lit- 
tle things they’ve learned by experience, 
an’ sign their names, it would seem ’most 
like we all knowed one another an’ was 
talkin’ face to face. 


Another thing I think a paper like yours 
could do would be to give folks a little 
more instruction about raisin’ the most 
important crop there is. 


I mean young uns. 

There’s plenty 0’ readin’ matter tellin’ 
how to raise hogs an’ cattle an’ chickens, 
but I don’t see much that tells parents 
how to raise boys and girls. 


There ain’t a parent in the South that 
don’t do more or less worryin’ about their 
boys gettin’ out o’ control an’ their girls 
gettin’ foolish notions, an’ them that’s 
layin’ awake nights an’ prayin’ for guid- 
ance would be mighty glad to have a lit-- 
tle advice on how to keep the boys clean 
an’ fine an’ proud o’ bein’ decent an’ 
keep the girls so high-minded they could 
be trusted anywhere in the cigarette 
suckin’ country without danger o’ bein’ 
led astray. 

Maybe you think you ain’t qualified to 
advise parents, but you’re wrong. Parents 
wants to do right, but their ignorance is 
astonishin’. Thousands of ’em that you’d 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








think capable o’ trainin’ their chaps right 





makes a mess of it by sayin’ too much or 
too little, an’ they’d welcome a little simple 
common sense from an outsider, same as 
a man plowin’ in the bottom in August 
welcomes a revivin’ drink o’ spring water. 

Our boys an’ girls is the best crop 
we've got, an’ it seems a pity to let so 
many of ’em get weed choked or stunted 
for the lack o’ proper cultivation. 

I raised my own with equal parts 0’ 
kissin’ and spankin’, an’ they all turned 
out all right, but I don’t take no credit 
for it. A kind Providence just kept 'em 
in paths o’ righteousness in spite of all the 
mistakes I could make. 

The trouble about 

raisin’ young uns 
is that you ain't 
got sense enough 
until you've ex- 
perimented on 
eight, an’ by that 
time you don't 
have no more to 
use your wisdom 
on 








I’m just a fool- 
ish old woman 
without gumption 
enough torun my 
own business 
without tryin’ to 
tell you how to 
run your’n, but I 
do wish parents 
that’s about give 
up had somebody 
to help ’em train 
their chaps as 
good as they train 
their "possum 

Yours truly, 
AUNT HET. 


Editor’s Note.—We are glad indeed to 
have this special letter from Aunt Het for 
this issue. And we are glad to feel that we 
are going to provide the sort of features 
she asks for. We expect to use the sym- 
posium or “experience meeting plan” of 
presenting some important subject nearly 
every time. In this issue it is stimulating 
to find the Federal Farm Board looked at 
from every sort of angle by leaders whose 
opinions count for something. There will 
be many other “experience meetings” on 
other subjects of interest to women as well 
as men. And it will be seen from Miss 
Dowdle’s announcement in this issue that 
a specialist in child training will be one 
of our staff. 


hounds. 





Teach Self-reliance 


ANY parents forget that their chil- 

dren grow up. They look upon them 
as children as long as they are at home 
and think that all decisions should be 
made for them. Of course they love their 
children devotedly but unselfish love is 
the kind that trains the child toward in- 
dependence. 

The time is coming when those same 
children will be out in the world “on their 
own.” How much easier it will be for 
them if they have formed the habit of 
deciding things for themselves while they 
have fathers and mothers to guide them 
wisely in making their decisions. 





A Handy Kitchen Help 


(= of the hard jobs in the kitchen is 
to get layer cake tins and pie tins 
out of the oven. Take a long handled 
fork which can be bought at the ten-cent 
store and bend the tines down and see how 
easily you can pull the pans out with this 
fork. If it is kept on a hook right by the 
stove this fork will always be ready for 
use when needed. 
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F WINTER comes—can sleeves Be 
far behind?” 

These hot days when every woman you 
meet, regardless of the contour of her 
arms, wears very short sleeves or perhaps 
no sleeves at all, it seems rather futile 
to discuss why sleeves do not fit, but 
cooler days with long sleeves are coming. 
Nothing looks more inappropriate than 
very short sleeves on a cool autumn day. 

Even evening dresses are now being 
made with long sleeves which are becom- 
ing to arms and hands past their first 
youth. 

The shoulder seams, with the set of 
the sleeves, mean as much to a well made 
dress as any other part of the garment. 
If the sleeves are uncomfortable, wrinkle 
from the top to the elbow, are too short 


SLEEVES SHOULD ADD 
A NOTE OF DISTINCTION 
TO A DRESS 


and too tight at the elbow, or cut on the 
bias of the material, the garment is never 
satisfactory to the wearer. When trying 
on a ready-made dress the would-be pur- 
chaser should always bend her arms to 
see that the sleeves are perfectly comfort- 
able. Ready-made dresses are more apt 
to wear out at the elbow than dresses 
made at home, where figure measurements 
and patterns are compared and the pat- 
terns altered to suit the individual varia- 
tions. 

There are five important sleeve meas- 
urements to take before cutting sleeves 
by a commercial pattern: the length from 
the tip of the shoulder to the wrist bone 
with the arm bent, the distance from tip 
of shoulder to elbow, the length from un- 
derarm seam to wrist, the circumference 
of largest part of arm, and the wrist meas- 
urement. These measurements should be 
compared with the pattern and the neces- 
Sary alterations made before the sleeve is 
cut. A woman should never try to take 
her own measurements. 


After the sleeve pattern has been al- 
tered to suit the individual arm it should 
be placed exactly on the straight of the 
Material. The sleeve cut a slight degree 
On the bias will often wrinkle and never 
Sets perfectly. A long sleeve should al- 
Ways be cut long enough for the cuff to 
Come well down over the wrists as noth- 
ing looks more awkward than a long 
sleeve which is too short. 


After the sleeve is cut and sewed up, it 





Why Sleeves Do Not Fit 


By? LILLIAN L. KELLER 


Tennessee Extension Service 


Clothing Specialist, 


should be quartered and pinned very care- 
fully into the armscye, being sure that the 
notch at the top of sleeve comes exactly 
at the top of the shoulder and tge under- 
arm seams are pinned together. The full- 
ness may be eased in at the top of the 
sleeve, where it is needed, without the ap- 
pearance of any fullness. The arrtiscye 
must not be cut out too much either at 
the front or the back or the sleeve will 
not set properly. If the sleeve wrinkles 
between the top of the shoulder and the 
elbow, the armscye has to be re-cut and 
the sleeve cut about three-fourths of an 
inch under lower underarm. A long sleeve 
with some fullness at the elbow always 
feels more comfortable and is less apt to 
wear out at the elbow than a perfectly 
straight, tight sleeve. 


In the normal figure the line of the hip 
and wrist divides the body into two equal 
parts. When the arm is bent, the elbow 
should come at the natural waist-line. If 


something distinctive in a dress to _lift it 
out of the commonplace and make it in- 
dividual. This distinction may result from 
the cut of the dress, an interesting collar, 
or unusual and attractive sleeves and 
cuffs. Every reader of this article should 
determine to look to her sleeves this win- 
ter and see that they not only fit but that 
they are becoming, comfortable, and dis- 
arms are unusually long they may be made  tinctive, 
to appear shorter by the use of short 
sleeves or sleeves with cross trimming, 
such as a piece of lace or georgette run 
through two bound slits at the back of the 
sleeve just below the elbow. A sleeve with 
a flare at the elbow often apparently short- 
ens the length of the arm. 

Set-in, semi-fitted sleeves are better for 
a stout figure than tight sleeves, flowing 
sleeves, kimono or raglan sleeves. Raglan 
sleeves give the effect of breadth owing 
to the looseness under the arm. If the 
bust is very full, short sleeves, ending at 
the place of unusual width of the figure, 
make the person look broader than long 
sleeves. Set-in sleeves with the shoulder 
seam of the dress placed about one-half 
inch back of the normal shoulder line, are 
more becoming to a person with round 
shoulders than either kimono or raglan 





Buy Spring Coat Now 


AKE advantage of fall sales to buy a 

spring coat. No first-class depart- 
ment store is willing to carry them over 
to next spring and one may be bought now 
at a greatly reduced price. Such a coat 
can be worn with comfort through most of 
our Southern winters. 





Teach What Is Needed 


AS your school board decided that the 

best way to economize is to drop the 
home economics courses from the school 
curriculum? Ninety per cent of the girls 
of the United States marry. The first 
purpose of the school is to teach every 
boy how to make a living and every girl 
how to make a home. 


sleeves. 


Every woman should attempt to secure 













OUR health, your nerves, your vitality 
suffer if the proper health protection 
is not observed at certain times. And one 
of the most important ‘safeguards to health 
is the use of the right sanitary protection. 


Now you can let hospitals guide you in 
your choice of sanitary protection, because 
85%. of them, the great outstanding hos- 
pitals of America, today use Kotex absor- 
bent. Think what this means! It means 
that they have found Kotex absorbent 
superior to surgical cotton. They have 
found it more absorbent, more efficient, 
more comfortable for their patients, just as 
you will find Kotex more comfortable for 
regular use. 


Cellucotton is not cotton 


Kotex is made of Cellucotton—not cotton— 
absorbent wadding, which, for sanitary pur- 


You needn’t risk 
health and comfort 


since Kotex is available everywhere 


Select the same sanitary protection that 
85% of America’s hospitals_ prefer. 














KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1—Not a deceptive softness, that 
soon packs into chafing hard- 
ness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 3 


2-The Kotex filler is far 
lighter and cooler than cotton, 
yet absorbs 5 times as much. 


3—Deodorizes, safely, thor- 
oughly, by a special process. 
4—Disposable, instantly, com- 
pletely. 
Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


Also regular size sing! y in vending 4 
inets, through West | West Disiafectiag Co 









poses, is just as efficient as cotton, with 
five times the absorbency. That means, 
you see, that it can give more Jasting pro- 
tection because these layers of Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding remove 
the moisture quickly from the surface, 
and keep the pad comfortable for hours. 
And please don’t overlook the first rea- 
son that many women began using Kotex: 
it is disposable, instantly and completely. 
That alone is enough to have changed 


Ask for the New KOT! KOTEX BELT and 
the KOTEX SANITARY APRON at 
your drug store or department store. 


KOT EX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 





the hygienic habi w ll over : P.F. 9-80 § 
y8 abits of women a! KOTEX COMPANY, i 
the world. ; 180 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Il. ! 
. ce i Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of ! 

Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. : Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. ' 
TRY KOTEX-FREE ...3 Kotex pads will} ; 
be mailed to you ina plain «Rg A ee ee i 
as this coupon is received. Also, a very in ; 1 
teresting and valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. 1 1 
Williamson on Personal Hygiem for Women. § AGM ESS... --o.-.en-n-rereernsnnveenenneneee senerenens ceeeneneeees setetereeenceesnee 1 
It answers many questions that are in every 4 1 
woman's mind. The sam; thebooklet 4 City State 1 





are yours, at DO 6Ost. 
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This can was thoroughly washed with 
hot water and washing powder, then 
steamed and tested. It showed 
3,400,000 bacteria left. Milk put in 
such a can would become quichly 
contaminated and sour, 
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per gallon as used. 
Your profit is re- 
flected in your milk 
check. Your cost of 
B-K for a season is 
less than the loss of 
one rejection. 
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| Write today for valuable FREE book 
; on Dairy Sterilization. 
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This can was washed with hot water 
with B-K. It showed 
99% of all bacteria killed. 
in such a can will keep sweet and 


To insure high quality milk and steady 
profits, it is absolutely necessary that 
milk cans, milking machine buckets, 
strainers, coolers, fillers, bottles and 
other utensils, be thoroughly sterilized 
before using. Use B-K, the safe, power- 
ful and dependable sterilizing agent. 
It is easy to use and costs only 4c to 2c 
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GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


924 DICKINSON STREET, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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! ar gt may be grown more quick- 
ly from bulbs than by any other 
method. When we buy them the flower 
is already wrapped up inside, and all we 
need to do is properly plant this fall and 
the result will be gorgeous blooms next 
spring. 


that bulbs should be planted in the fall of 
the year. It will be too Jate to think 
about planting them next spring. The 
latter part of September or early October 
is generally considered the best time, but 
not later than immediately after the first 
frost, or when the leaves begin to fall 
from the trees. 


Tulips Give Most. 


It should be borne in mind, however, 


For Spring Flowers—Get Busy This Fall— 


Plant Bulbs 


By L. A. NIVEN 





soil. If it needs to be applied, put it on 
top of the bed during the winter after the 
bulbs have been planted. The depth to 
which bulbs should be planted depends on 
the size, the larger the deeper. A good 
general rule is to put them from one and 
one-half to two times the thickness 
through. This means an average of from 
four to five inches for tulips, about six 
inches for hyacinths, and from five to six 
inches for jonquils and daffodils. In de- 
termining the depth count from the tip of 
the bulb. The distance apart for the bulbs 
depends again on size. For small ones 
like crocus, two inches apart is plenty. 
Jonquils need about six inches, tulips four 

to five, hyacinths 

five to six and 





—The tulip prob- 
ably gives more 
for the money in- 
‘vested than any 
other bulb, unless ' 
it is the jonquil or : 
daffodil. We can 
usually buy 100 
tulips for $3 to 
$4. Jonquils or 
daffodils will usu- 
ally cost from 
two to two and a 
half times this 
amount, but will 
last longer than 
tulips, inasmuch 
as they will come 
up year after year 
and seem to get 
better and thicker 











“very large nar- 
cissi six to ten 
inches. In setting 
any kind of bulb 
never push it 
down in the soil 
by hand. Pulver- 
ize the soil and 
then dig a hole 
deep and wide 
enough that the 
bulb may be 
placed the requir- 
ed depth without 
pushing it down 
at all. It is ad- 
visable, however, 


sa to see that the 


bottom of the bulb 
rests firmly on 
the soil but it is 








instead of slight- 

ly losing in size 

and number, as does the tulip. The hya- 
cinth is one of the most beautiful of flow- 
ers. However, it is considerably more ex- 
pensive than either the tulip or jonquil. 

Plant Crocus for Earliest Blooms.— 
The crocus is the earliest of spring bloom- 
ing bulbs. There is a great variety of 
colors, such as blue, purple, white, yel- 
low, and orange. They may be planted 
promiscuously about over the lawn. A 
good plan is to take a handful and throw 
them down on the grass, dig a small hole, 
and plant two or three inches deep. 

Where to Plant Bulbs——Formal beds of 
either hyacinths or tulips are attractive, 
but these should not be placed in the front 
yard. Put them in the rear or to one 
side. Jonquils and daffodils are probably 
more useful when planted in the border 
than anywhere else. Because these bulbs 
have the flowers already wrapped up in 
them they adapt themselves to almost any 
conditions. They will grow in almost any 
kind of soil, provided it is reasonably well 
drained, but the very best results will be 
obtained only when they are placed in 
reasonably fertile ground and where they 
will secure plenty of sunlight. 

Darwin Leading Type of Tulip—Of 
the tulips the Darwin type is the best. 
The most satisfactory results are usually 
obtained from mixed yarieties. However, 
where one has a special preference as to 
colors, it is better to order special varie- 
ties, so as to secure the special colors de- 
sired. These will usually cost a little 
more than mixed bulbs. 

How to Plant.—For best results break 
the soil from 10 to 12 inches deep, and 
thoroughly pulverize it, making a good 
seedbed. This should be done if possible 
a few weeks before time for planting. 
Stable manure should not be used, ex- 
cept that which is well rotted. My ex- 
perience is that it doesn’t pay to use either 





the well rotted or green manure in the 


important that the 
soil immediately 
under it be not packed. 

Making Formal Bulb Beds:—Ii one 
wishes to make a formal bed of bulbs the 
most desirable shape is one that is per- 
fectly round. A good method of proce- 
dure is to dig up the soil 10 to 12 inches 
deep, smooth, and remove five or six 
inches of the topsoil. Set the bulbs in 
circular rows, or in the shape desired, di- 
rectly on top of the soil, resting firmly 
against the ground, but not enough to 
pack, and then throw back the topsoil so 
as to cover the desired depth of four to 
six inches, depending on the size of the 
bulbs. This is a little more troublesome; 
where ones does not care to do all this 
work, circular rows may be outlined with 
a string. 


If I had only $6 or $8 that I could put 
into bulbs I would select 50 of the yellow 
jonquils, 50 to 100 Darwin tulips, and 50 
to 100 of the crocus. These can be pur- 
chased for the price mentioned and if 
properly handled will result in a riot of 
beautiful blooms next spring. 





Electrifying the Churn 


By W. B. CHRISTENBERRY 


E MADE our six-gallon churn an 

electric churn by removing the turn 
crank and the axle on which it was at- 
tached. We had a blacksmith make us 4 
longer rod or axle, to the end of which 
we attached the rim of a child’s bicycle 
wheel. We secured for a small sum 4 
second-hand % horsepower electric motor 
from a printing press that had discontin- 
ued business. The motor was fastened to 
the floor with screws. A belt an inch 
wide and long enough to reach around 
the rim down under the pulley on the mo- 
tor was used. Using the extension cor 
of our electric fan, we turn on the current 
and the churning is done while my wife 1s 
about other household duties. 
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Use Your Car 
toRaise Your Pay 












—made easily running 
McNess“Store on Wheels” 


If you havea car and a good reputation and are 
willing to work, we can start you at once in the 
best paying job you’ve ever 


Use Our Capital to Start _ 
We supply stock of goods on credit without in- 
terest so you Can start at once. You give your cus- 
tomers bigger values, oversize packages and quick 
delivery to their doors of 241 products—all neces- 
sities. All are of finest quality and fresh from our 
big sunlight factory. You have no boss — no lay- 
off and good pay every day you work. For example,Good 
of Iowa sells $275 a week; Sites of Maryland takes in 
$250a week. Hundredsare making $150 to $500a month. 
Why not use your car toraise your pay? Ask forfree book 
on “How toruna McNess ‘Store on Wheels’.”* 
ick— This is an especial- 
Write Quick—for Your County This ts an especial- 
ty for any man wanting out-of-doors een ate, No 
revious experience needed. We supply liberal ad vertis- 
ing, furnish premiums, samples, etc., to help you gs° 
started right. Write today. (68) 
FURST & THOMAS, Dept. 627, Freeport, IiL 
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Professor Duncan 
Honored 


peer. L. N. Duncan, director, Ala- 
bama Extension Service, on August 1 
began his twenty-sixth year of continuous 
service to Alabama agriculture. In recog- 
nition of his 25 years of outstanding work 
for the farmers of his native state the 
Alabama Farm Bureau News of August 
1, 1930, was dedicated to him in these 
words :— 


L. N. DUNCAN 
“To Mr. L. N. Duncan, director of the 





a 
watch arrives. 


TRIAL OFFER. Wear 10 days at our expense. Money a 





back if not delighted. BRADLEY, H-388 








When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 


Extension Service of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, who on July 
31, 1930, completed one quarter of a cen- 
tury of continuous service to the farmers 
of Alabama in connection with the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; who during 
this time has stamped himself as an out- 
standing leader in behalf of the farmers 
of his state and the nation; who has been 
unselfish and untiring in behalf of and in 
his loyalty to the people whom he has 
served ; who has contributed more than any 
other to the success of the codperative 
movement among Alabama farmers; and 
who, at all times, has put service above 
self with the result that everyone who 


get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


knows him loves, appreciates, and honors 
him, this issue of the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau News is affectionately dedicated.” 














Roof 
D URABLE Edwards. "Mowat Roofing, | 


it’s roofed for good! Fire- » Tust-resist- 
ing, lightning-proof, wind and weather-proof. 
Pure steel, painted or galvanized, or Edwards 
famous rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. 
Styles for every purpose 

BEAUTIFUL and effect. Shingles (in- 
dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). Sheets (plain 
or corrugated, v-crimped or standing-seam). 
ECONOMICAL We roll our steel, make 
our roofs and sell di- 

rect to you at rices, 


amazingly low factory 
Thousands of farmers have 22 











We Pay 
free samples, the Freight} 
‘Book No. ae 


The Edwards Manufacturing Compan 


924-974 Butter St. Cineinnati, On 
(B) 








Beef Cattle Field Day, 
September 30 


— 1930 Beef Cattle Field Day will 
be held at Seminole Hereford Farms, 
Donalsonville, Ga., on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 30. The American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association will join with John 
J. Cummings, manager of Seminole 
Farms, as hosts for the occasion and a 
number of the directors of the associa- 
tion will attend the meeting. 

In 1926 Mr. Cummings held the first 
of these field days, in codperation with 
Dr. J. V. Knapp, state veterinarian for 
Florida, and Dr. R. L. Brinkman, of the 
Florida State Live Stock Sanitary Board. 
Each year since 1926 the field day has 
been held and last year approximately 
1,500 landowners and cattle raisers were 
present. Though the Cummings ranch is 
located in Georgia, it is very close to the 
state line and the field days were planned 
primarily to encourage improvement of 
the beef cattle industry of Florida. Last 
year over two-thirds of the persons who 
attended the meeting were citizens of 
Florida. 

The program for the day usually in- 
cludes inspection of the Seminole herd of 
over 1,800 cattle, a barbecue, and talks by 
outstanding authorities and practical cat- 
tlemen. 

A cordial welcome to Field Day is ex- 
tended to all interested persons. Further 
information about the meeting may be se- 
cured from Dr. R. L. Brinkman, State 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, Tallahassee, 






Get More Eggs — 
with Less Money 
by feeding 


UL-O-PEP 









































OULTRY raisers everywhere have proved to their 

complete satisfaction that Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash improves egg quality, increases egg production 
and at the same time lowers feed costs. 


The reason lies in the large amount of pure fresh 
OATMEAL in scientific combination with other grains 
into which is blended molasses, cod liver meal and 
essential proteins, carbohydrates, minerals. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash assures you more eggs, bigger eggs, 
better eggs, and better flocks, just as its companion feed, 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash, makes your young 
chicks grow into big, vigorous eager-to-lay pullets and 
choice meat birds. Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains are second 
to none in giving heat and energy, supplementing Ful-O- 
Pep Mashes, and in meeting the birds’ natural instinct to 
scratch for their food. The Ful-O-Pep “50-50 combina- 
tion,” half Growing Mash and half Egg Mash, is exactly 
what you want to bring your hens quickly and safely 
through the molting season. 


Your Quaker dealer has all these wonderful feeds ready 
for immediate delivery. See him today. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
FUL-O-PEP | 
‘ . 


RE ee Me SPR CREO ANREP GET 

| FREE Every poultry man wants to know how to get more eggs in cold ii 
| weather. Our new booklet on Winter Egg Production tells you | 
how. Sent absolutely free. Just write your 
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‘ame 
Address ~ 
Mail today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 2-1, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Illinois 
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N THE last few years we have prob- 
I ably been spending more time and 
making greater progress in the re- 
ivising and the developing of our har- 
vesting machinery than on any other 
type of farm machinery. The reason for 
ithis is, perhaps, twofold. It was the ma- 
ichinery that needed attention most, be- 
»cause harvesting required the largest 
amount of labor. Harvest time, here- 
Htofore, has always been a troublesome 
Pperiod for the farmer because it called 
for extra labor which was not always 
favailable. Another thing that has as- 
tsisted us in the developing of new har- 
vesting machinery has been the new 
Hfarm power units. The tractor has been 
ivery materially improved in the last few 
hyears and electricity has been brought 
}in as a new useful power for farm op- 
| erations. 
| The result of all this is that we have 
many new harvesting machines and the 
fold machines have been very decidedly 
limproved, which means that our equip- 
iment along this line is much more effi- 
lcient than ever before. We are harvest- 
jing our crops today with less labor than 
ever before, and are finding that we can 
lafford to harvest crop yields, in some 
linstances, which if we had to go back to 
| hand labor would be plowed under. 
| Another important fact that we are 
tslowly coming to realize is that with 
) machinery we must not expect to mani- 
cure our fields and crops as we did with 
thand labor. We must be willing to take 
'a little poorer job with the use of the 
machine than we would with hand labor. 
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Small Grain Machinery 


E STILL harvest a great deal of 


our grain with the binder and will 
probably continue to do so for years to 
come, in our smalb'fields. The tractor 
may be used as the power to pull the 
binder. By adaing some controls, one 
man can handle the binder as well as 
the tractor. The tractor is being used 
more and more to operate the binder be- 
cause it does not call for a rest in the 
hot harvest time. In fact, the tractor 
needs to be hot in order to give the 
greatest efficiency. 

When the binder is used, of course it 
is necessary that the threshing be done 
with the old type thresher. We are not 
stacking our grain any more. We are 
holding it in the shock for the thresher. 
The threshers have become smaller and 
work in smaller circles with the result 
that we thresh directly from the shock. 

There is no machine that has devel- 
oped as fast and taken.over the harvest- 
ing of a crop as quickly as the grain 
harvester-thresher or as it is commonly 
known, the combine. It cuts the small 
grain and threshes it in one operation. 
There have been a good many of these 
machines sold in the last few years with 

“the result that the wheat growing belt 
now uses no other type of equipment for 
harvesting. 

In some work that we did in Texas 
checking up on the cost of harvesting 
we found for a yield of 15 bushels of 
wheat an acre if we used a binder and 
then threshed it, the cost of harvesting 








But the final outcome with machinery 
is that we usually do a much better job 
) than we did with hand labor. 


Labor Saved Worth More 
Than Crop Wasted 


N OUR harvesting 
should be willing to waste a little in 
order to save in labor. We are getting 
to that point of view, but it is not alwavs 
} necessary to do that sort of a thing. We 
fare finding in many instances that a 
machine harvests much cleaner and bet- 
| ter than we did it by hand. Not that 
| we could not have done a better job by 
/ hand than we did with the machine, but 
) that the irresponsible hand labor that we have had to use 
}on the job did it in a way that was much less efficient 
than the job we are doing at the present time with 
machinery. 


operations we 


We have made so much progress with harvesting ma- 
chines, though we have still a long way to go, that our 
economist friends are getting much wrought up over the 
| situation. They say that we have reduced the labor to 
} such a point that we have a great unemployment prob- 
ti lem. They say we have produced so much more as a 
p result of our efficient methods that as a result we have 
) huge surpluses. 


It was not so long ago that I read a book by a famous 
| economist who was very much worried about the fact 
that we were going to starve to death in a few years. 
| At the time I thought this economist, who lived in the 
East, needed a trip South and West to cure him of this 
idea, because many of these men who make statements 
like that have not seen this big broad country of ours. 
| But, be that as it may, the fact that we have been able 
| to raise our crops with less labor and have more of them 
| than ever before seems to me to be what we have all been 
trying to work towards for years: namely, less work 
j and more to eat and wear, and now that we are there, it 
is all wrong according to some folks. 


Machines for Harvesting Corn 


HAD a young man come into my office the other day 
and ask me to stop our work on the cotton harvester. 
He said he was afraid I would solve the problem with 
the result that there would be more unemployment. 
| Well—we are going right on. 
| There has been a good deal of work done on the har- 
vesting of corn. If the corn is to go to the silo, there 
are two interesting developments which have been on 


SOME OF 


GUBSS HE’LL HAVE TO STOP WHEN THE WAGON GETS FULL—AND HITCH ANOTHER IN PLACE. 


THESE DAYS WE'LL HAVE 


What a Lot One Man Can Do With the New 


Harvesters 


By? DAN SCOATES 


Agricultural 'Engineer, Texas A. & M. College 


the market for some time, but are possibly not well 
known. One is the corn binder with an elevator attached 
to it which elevates the bundles of cornstalks onto the 
hayrack. In some instances trucks are used instead of 
hayracks and where that is done the truck is run right 
alongside of the elevator. The fine thing about this at- 
tachment is that it puts the corn on the truck or wagon 
without the use of any extra labor. Silo filling time is 
one that consumes extra labor under the most favorable 
conditions and this shows one way of cutting down on 
the labor requirements. 

The other silage machine is one in which, while the 
silage is harvested in the field, it is immediately run 
through a cutter, chopped up, and put in a wagon 
which is drawn at the,side. This eliminates the need of 
everything but a blower at the silo, which will elevate 
the cut silage into the silo, This machine gets its power 
from the tractor through the power take-off. 


The husker and shredder is a great labor-saver. The 
corn, fodder and all, is cut in the field by a corn binder 
and then shocked, or if it is dry enough it can be brought 
in immediately and run through the husker and shred- 
der. In one operation it shreds up the cornstalks and 
the corn shucks and picks the corn off the stalk and 
shucks it. The fodder is used for roughage and the 
corn can be stored either shelled or unshelled. 


Another machine which is being used a great deal, 
particularly in the Corn Belt is the corn picker, illus- 
trated on this page. This picker is a one-row machine, 
which picks the corn and husks it and puts it in a 
wagon at the side. This wagon is drawn by the tractor, 
the same one that pulls the picker. It is possible to get 
two-row pickers. The machine can pick what it would 
take six men to do by hand. In other words the corn 
harvesting job now becomes a much simpler problem 
than it used to be. 


COTTON PICKERS LIKE THIS. 


was 33 cents a bushel, while if a com- 
bine was used on the same yield the 
cost was not quite 11 cents per bushel. 
This cost takes into account all the items 
—the machine, operation, depreciation, 
etc. 


Trucks of Increasing 
Importance 


HE harvesting of any crop calls fof 

rapid transportation and there is 

nothing that equals the truck for that 

purpose. ~ The truck is fast coming into 

use on the farms of this country. Re- 

cent statistics show that last year there 

were 767,200 trucks on the farms of this 

country. They are increasing at a very rapid-rate be- 

cause they bring the market for farm products closer to 

the farm. Where the combine is used, the truck is al- 
most indispensable. 

One of the remarkable things about the trucks is that 
they use less gasoline than some of the automobiles. 
That is the experience that I am having, at least. Of 
course that varies with the size of truck and the load 
one is hauling, but some of the truck motors are built 
with a keener eye to fuel efficiency than some of our 
automobiles. 

The cutting of hay with a tractor, having a mower 
attachment, has changed materially this problem. Where . 
large acreage is to be handled there is no question that 
this type of equipment is a very profitable investment. 

The harvesting of potatoes has been given some atten- 
tion and modern equipment has been developed for do- 
ing this job. The potato digger has been revised some, 
but one of the big improvements has been the applica- 
tion of power to the digger with the result that it oper- 
ates much more satisfactorily.. We certainly would not 
eat many spuds if we had to depend on the old hand hoe 
to do the digging. 

Perhaps the machine that interests the Southern 
farmer more than any other one is the cotton harvester. 
The final answer to the cotton harvesting problem may 
be with us, but it has not as yet demonstrated the fact 
that it is the machine. There is more work being done 
on these harvesters today than ever before. We have 
had people working on them for a good many years but 
not so many as there are today. 

There have been a number of new developments in the 
recent year. I believe we are getting nearer to the 
solution of this problem every day and confidently feel 
that we will have the answer to this long unsolved prob- 
lem before very long. 
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Alabama 4-H Club Activi- 
ties 
By T. A. SIMS 
State Boys’ Leader 

WO club boys living on the farm of 

G. C. Waite in St. Clair County used 
the Auburn Maximum recommendations 
as fertilizer for their projects. According 
to a report submitted to the agent by 
Alvin Hurst, these boys produced cotton 
more economically than any other farmer 
on the place. Mr. Hurst said, “You and 
the boys beat us after all.” 

The two club boys produced 3,700 
pounds of seed cotton, or an average of 
1,850 pounds per acre. Nine adult farm- 
ers produced 105,000 pounds seed cotton 
on 172 acres, or an average of 610 pounds 
per acre. The difference in value per acre 
in favor of the club method was $67.60. 

In 1926 Miles Horn, a club member of 
Escambia County, planted one acre of cot- 
ton using methods outlined by the county 
agent. He produced a bale of cotton. In 
the fall of the year he sowed this acre to 
vetch and turned it under the following 
spring and planted corn. He planted an 
acre of cotton alongside the corn. He 
produced 40 bushels of corn and a bale of 
cotton. In 1928 he increased his project 
to five acres of cotton and produced four 
bales. In 1929 he planted 10 acres of 
cotton on which he produced eight bales. 
Each year he has saved his money and 
has made all plans to attend college at 
Auburn and take a course in agriculture. 


The big feature of 4-H social and recre- 
ational activities for 1929 in Sumter Coun- 
ty consisted of a big annual rabbit hunt 
March 18. On this hunt (with sticks and 
dogs only, no guns allowed) 32 boys had 
quite a lot of fun and bagged 28 rabbits. 
This hunt has been a topic of interest to 
them since. They are continually asking 
the county agent when they will have an- 
other hunt. They are told that this is to 
be an annual event. This method of hunt- 
ing is brim full of action and serves an 
economic purpose in ridding the farms 
of rabbits. 

In determining the program in Coffee 
County in 1924 it was clearly seen that a 
scarcity of good breeding hogs existed. 
As a means of beginning hog rehabilita- 
tion work, the boys’ pig club was organ- 
ized. Purebred pigs were shipped in from 
Laurel, Miss. The local bankers helped 
finance the purchase of these purebred 
pigs. Special attention was given the pig 
club members by the county agent in re- 
gard to feeding and care of the pigs. A 
livestock show was put on and prizes 
given given to stimulate interest. The pig 
club work benefited the club members 
themselves, but the greatest benefit to the 
county came in the way of scattering pure- 
bred hogs all over Coffee County. Farmers 
of the county bought pigs from club mem- 
bers and stocked their farms with them. 
Packers say now that the best hogs they 
get in South Alabama come from Coffee 
County. 

In Fayette County, July 30 to August 
2 was spent in a club tour in Mississippi. 
Six cars carried 30 boys and the drivers. 
At Vernon they were joined by the Lamar 
County agent with his car loaded with 
boys. The party traveled in cars, each 
boy carrying his blankets for camping. 
The trip of about 700 miles cost the boys 
$7.50 each for transportation and meals. 
The boys and drivers were enthusiastic 
about the trip. They plan to make one 
each year. 


Camp Wilkins—Resort of 
Georgia 4-H Club Boys 


By G. V. CUNNINGHAM 

State Boys’ Club Agent 
HERE are just 1,295 more happy boys 
” in Georgia today than six weeks ago, 
since exactly that number have been in 
attendance at Camp Wilkins, the State 
4-H Ctub Camp in Georgia. New friend- 
ships have been made, knowledge gained, 








Four-H Clubs 


“To Make the Best Better” 


privileged to attend. One hundred and 
five counties were represented at camp 
this year, Screven County bringing the 
largest delegation of 34. 

Camp Wilkins is the first building of its 
kind built on the campus of any agricul- 
tural college in the United States. Here 
the campers are given an opportunity to 
study the scientific side of the farm prob- 
lems as they visit the various departments 
of the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture. But even more helpful is the serv- 
ice performed in bringing together farm 
boys from all over the state, and the in- 
spiration gained from seeing and hearing 
outstanding men whose achievements have 
placed them at the front. in their various 
callings. 

Camp Wilkins is ideally located. It sits 
on top of a high hill overlooking all the 


surrounding country. At the foot of this 
hill, on one side, is a beautiful lake where 
the 4-H’ers enjoy swimming and boating ; 
on the other side is a spring surrounded 
by a wonderful grove of trees. Here the 
boys enjoy their camp fires and picnics. 

Most of the campers who were privi- 
leged to attend were selected as outstand- 
ing representatives of the various com- 
munity clubs. Many won trips for signal 
achievements during the past year, some 
for leadership, some for producing record 
yields of corn, potatoes, cotton, peanuts, 
and other farm crops. Others grew better 
pigs, calves, sheep, or poultry. Then some 
who had done excellent work were per- 
mitted to attend by paying their own ex- 
penses. 

A treat was afforded the boys who at- 
tended camp the week of July 14-19 when 
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a visit was made by the aviators who w 
trying for a non-stop flight td South 
America and were forced down near AS 
ens. The three fliers made talks and prov 
ed an inspiration to every boy by theif 
determination to go on regardless o 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

An interesting feature of Camp Wi 
kins is the fact that the personnel, with 
out a single exception, is composed of 4- 
club boys and girls who are working thei 
way through college, and every memb 
of the force has attended Camp Wilkins 
as a delegate from his or her home com 
munity before coming to college. 

Camp Wilkins comes to a close with one 
of the most successful years in its his 
tory. The esteem in which it is held b 
the club boys is quite ably expressed b 
one who wrote back, after returning hom 
with the following verses :— 



























Camp Wilkins is a good old place, 
In other words, it’s grand; 

It’s where the smallest club boy 
Makes the future man. 


Now, listen, my dear club friend, 
When life’s road you've traveled far, 

You'll think of old Camp Wilkins 
Where you made the man you are. 








Price Reduced 
on FARMALL Tractors! 
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Over 100,000 FARMALL 
‘Tractors have already been 
built. So great a demand 
means economy in man- 


ufacture and lower price. 











tractor the McCor- 





and inspiration given each one who was 


We have an important piece of news for power 


As the original all-p 


farmers throughout the United States—the price of mick-Deering FARMALL has won tremendous 


the McCormick-Deering FARMALL has been cut $50. 

We are glad to be able to make such an an- 
nouncement about the FARMALL at this time 
because right now the farmer is seriously in need 
of anything that will help him to cut down his 
costs of crop production. The reduction in price 
will be welcomed in every section. 

Due to manufacturing economies and antici- 
pated reductions in material costs, we were able 
to reduce prices on the McCormick-Deering im- 
plement lines, effective for the present season. 

Recently, by the same process, we lowered the 

rice on the 10-20 McCormick-Deering tractor 
40, and cut the 15-30 tractor price $75. 

Now, to complete our ap of reductions, 
we announce 4 $50 cut in the FARMALL price. 

These reductions, made during recent months, 
mean a saving to farmers of millions of dollars. 


pape. More than 100,000 FARMALLS have 
n built. Already this tractor has created a real 
revolution in farming. It is the best investment 
you can make today. 

The new ‘ee is the lowest ever placed on 
the FARMALL. 


“ “ “ 


You have probably seen the FARMALL Tractor at 
work. If not, your McCormick-Deering dealer will dem- 
onstrate it at any time, on any job. The FARMALL re- 
places 6 to 10 horses and 2 to 3 men. It plows 7 to 9 
acres a day ... double disks 18 to 25 acres .. . drills up 
to 45 acres ... plants 24to46acres . . . cultivates 
33 to 50 acres and, in later cultivatings, 50 to 65 acres. 
It handles every farm power job, including row-crop 
operations. See your dealer now. Put the best tractor 
power to work—at the new FARMALL price! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. re i] Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering FARMAL 


if it isn’t @ McCORMICK-DEERING it isn’t ao FARMALL ; 
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You’re paying for fences why not own them 































Fence 
Posts— 
don’t 
DIC 
post 
holes 


Good Fence Pays For Itself 


Master farmers in all sections of the South have learned that 
fences are not an expense—they are good sound investment, For 
with hog-tight fences you can raise enough livestock, garden truck 
and small crops to meet every need of your family. Then the money 
from your main crop remains in your own pockets, Just be sure 
that you use Dixisteel fence. It’s made in the South to meet South- 
ern conditions. The Dixisteel process of galvanizing gives maximum 
rust resistance and makes extra long life its outstanding character- 
istic. Each joint has four complete wraps. Each line wire has wavy 
tension curves that absorb shocks, allow for expansion and contrac- 
tion, and keep your fences taut, straight and new looking for years. 
There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is headquarters for 
farm, lawn and poultry fence, gates, steel fence posts, barbed and 
smooth wire, —e nd staples. You can save money by figuring with 
him on all fence needs for your farm, 


May We Send You This FREE Book? 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 

Atlanta, Ga. Dept. A- 

“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests me. Send my copy. 




















































|Balanced farming means bigger Bank Balances 






















Learn TELEGRAPHY 


Radio— Morse—Simplex 


See Page 7 ) 



















Special 
. ay »sSend No Money Reduced Rates 
<Q Young men and young 
8 soup gold effect case women, let Me teach You 
ee ae Rich- Radio, Morse or Simplex 






Telegraphy and@ get you a 
good position as Radio 
Broadcast Operator or a po- 
sition as Telegraph Opera- 
tor with the Western Union, 
Postal, or a large Railroad. 
This College established in 
1888; well equipped; expert 
instruction offered in Radio 
Broadcast Operation and re- 
pairing, Morse and Simplex 
Telegraphy, and General 
Business Courses. 


a R. R. (ie, ENGINEER 


model, Accuracy 
‘ toed by 100yr. old Million De Dolla 


Factory. Locomotive crowa. 
R. Rb back. 1930 =a 
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: WATCH Ren cnite and chain). wilt pay on arrival. 
tf not delighted and I keep watch for my trouble, 































Every graduate assisted to 

a position. Write today for 

free catalog, stating age, 

education, and nationality. 
William B. Cliburn, President, 

NEWNAN TELEGRAPH AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 
32 Court Square, Newnan, Ga. 
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(Continued 


one department of government open up 
new lands while the Federal Farm Board 
advises curtailment of acreage? He 
says :— 

“The Farm Board, under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. Legge, has done about all 
that could be expected of it, considering 
the limitations of its authority. The trou- 
ble has not been so much with the Farm 
Board. It is rather due to the lack of 
a broad national policy for agriculture. 


“Farmers hoped that Mr. Hoover would 
devise and put into’ effect such a policy. 
He has not done so. The Agricultural 
Marketing Act is only one part of a real 
agricultural program. Its chief value is 
in the encouraging of codperative mar- 
keting, a movement that is going forward 
faster under Farm Board leadership, but 
which will require years before it is in 
position to put agriculture on a parity 
with business. 

“The new tariff measure, announced as 
part of the farm relief program, is a 
failure. It has shut out foreign manu- 
factured goods by increased rates, and 
retaliatory measures are closing foreign 
markets to our farm products. 


“While the Farm Board talks acreage 
reduction, the Interior Department is pro- 
ceeding full steam with its various recla- 
mation and land colonization schemes. 
Why should the Middle Western farmer 
cut down his acreage to make a market 
for the products from newly watered 
acres in the West?” 
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IVE the Board a fair chance,” says 

H. G. Hastings, noted seedsman and 
chairman of the Advisory Committee for 
the Georgia State Chamber of Com- 
merce :— 

“In my opinion, the Farm Board is do- 
ing as good a job as circumstances, the 
politicians, and the farmers themselves 
permit. The farmers, led by politicians 
and some of the press, expect the Farm 
Board to produce for them paying prices 
for unlimited production regardless of 
world-wide competition or the world’s 
consumption of any particular commodity. 


“The Farm Board has had placed on 
its shoulders the biggest business job in 
the world. It has been and is being fought 
by practically every business group that 
has been living off the handling of farm 
commodities for a hundred years or more. 


“The farmers themselves are slow in 
joining the necessary codperative bodies 
through which the Farm Board must 
work. The Board cannot work with in- 
dividuals directly or even small local 
groups. 


“Give the Farm Board a real chance. 
Use common horse sense instead of listen- 
ing to the politician who tells the farmer 
only those things that he thinks the farmer 
wants to hear.” 


XI 

HE Federal Farm Board has made 

a wonderful beginning,” says Dr. L. 
N. Duncan, director of extension work in 
Alabama. “The broad, sound plans pro- 
jected for a comprehensive system of co- 
Operative marketing, farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled, could hardly be im- 
proved on. I feel that the Board has 
accomplished all that could have been ac- 
complished under the terms of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act.” 


XII 
LLEN Northington, secretary-man- 
ager of the: Alabama Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association, is gratified over re- 
sults to date. “Up to this time,” he says, 


“we are very, much pleased with the ac- 
tions of the Federal Farm Board in its 





efforts to relieve agriculture. We feel 
sure if given proper encouragement and 





Is the Farm Board Doing the Job? 


from page 15) 





sufficient time the Board will render very 
definite service to the farmers.” 


XIII 

HE Federal Farm Board in the 

opinion of Dr. Bradford Knapp, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, doing everything it can do in a situa- 
tion which is the most distressing and 
difficult ever presented to any organiza- 
tion. 


is, 


“It is my opinion also,” he continues, 
“that the farmers and the people of the 
United States generally are not doing 
their full share to codperate with the 
Board. Intrenched and selfish organiza- 
tions are preventing full and comprehen- 
sive organization of farmers into codp- 
erative marketing associations. These as- 
sociations, to control a large proportion 
of each important export of farm com- 
modities, are vital to the whole program, 
especially in view of the fact that for- 
eign buying has been concentrated in the 
hands of a few. The only way to meet 
that is to concentrate the selling power of 
American farmers.” 


XIV 

HE Federal Farm Board is follow- 

lowing in letter and spirit the law 
under the Federal Marketing Act, which 
it was set up to administer,” says Ed. A. 
O’Neal, president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation. “It is, first, helping 
to organize the farmers in codperative 
associations, which I feel is the first 
step in any program to help agriculture; 
and, secondly, it is using our agricultural 
colleges and extension workers, which is 
the safest foundation to work out any 
program for agriculture. Thirdly, it is 
developing a national leadership for ag- 
riculture.” 


XV 
ETH P. Storrs, Alabama Commission- 
er of Agriculture, thinks that “the 
Federal Farm Board will succeed if they 
can secure the codperation of the farmers 
themselves and are not interfered with 
by legislation inspired by the middlemen.” 


XVI 
ASTER Farmers of Georgia and 
Alabama are generally of the opin- 
ion that the Federal Farm Board is do- 
ing its best under the circumstances, but 
that the farmer must do his share be- 
fore the best results can be obtained. 

“I think the Farm Board is doing all 
it can,” says B. H. Lightfoot, of Pike 
County, Ala., “and its success depends on 
the hearty codperation of the farmer in 
both production and marketing. Without 
that it will surely fail.” 

“T think the Federal Farm Board is do- 
ing the right thing in attempting to carry 
out the Marketing Act,” is the opinion of 
J. B. H. Lumpkin, Marshall County, Ala. 
“T think that all they lack of making a 
success of it is for the farmers to or- 
ganize so they can assist them in their 
marketing.” 

B. L. Redwine, Coweta County, Geor- 
gia, expresses his opinion in the follow- 
ing words: “The Farm Board is very 
sympathetic and is doing everything pos- 
sible under the Marketing Act to aid ag- 
riculture. If farmers were as loyal to 
themselves and the Farm Board as they 
should be, the marketing problems and 
stabilization would be solved to benefit 
all concerned. I admire the courage of 
the Farm Board and appreciate their ef- 
fort and leadership. In my mind the 
harsh criticisms of the Board are inspired 
by selfish interests or a misunderstanding 
of the powers of the Board under the 
McNary-Haugen Bill.” 

S. W. Brown, of Turner County, Ga., 
is short and to the point in expressing 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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THE RILOM SPLECIA 
SovBEAN 
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PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. WHarvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 


Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
_ LaGrange, N. C. 
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‘I want to show you how 

you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save 

all the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and 

get hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 
Vi Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. Pay 
the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he 
delivers both packages. The extra package is yours— 
free. One man bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 
days. If not entirely satisfied, your money back. Write 
at once to E, B, Marshall, Pres., 

E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1609, Milwaukee, Wis. 











You can earn up to $45 per week, many ea: 

more, showing our Big order-putling tailoring 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tail- 
ored suits at $19.85 and with fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan, 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. W-246 Chicago 











No Capital Required to Run 
Grocery Store on Wheels 


Be a Watkins Dealer. Operate 
your own store on wheels. Sup- 
ply demand for World’s Largest 
Selling Vanilla, coffee, nec 

0od products, soaps, cleansers, 
things people want and use every day. 60 year 
reputation and 7200 successful ers assure 
your success. Watkins known everywhere. Earn 
$55.00 to $50.00 a week from start. We 
furnish credit. Show you how. Mail coupon 
jor big free book of facts. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee Re ee ee ee 
J. R. WATKINS CO., Rural Sales Dept., 

67 West Iowa Ave., 

Memphis, Tenn. 





Your name 
Address... 








Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Stunted Trees and Dwarfed 
People 


APANESE gardeners specialize in lit- 
tle trees. Through a long process the 
buds are carefully nipped off, allowing 
just enough foliage to prevent the root 
from dying. 


There are trees in 
Japan 100 years old 
that are scarce two 
feet high. They are 
greatly prized as 
freaks. As freaks 
they are all right, 
but they are stunted 
to the point where 
they serve no useful 
purpose in the world. 
They have been denied their first right as 
living things—the chance to grow. 


199 


Men are like trees. Unless they grow, 
they become runted and stunted. Not long 
ago I conversed with a man now well on 
in years. He was once a man of ambition 
and hope. He saw dreams in sunrises and 
all that sort of thing. When he was forty 
he began to nip off his outside interests. 
He had pruned off every aspiration that 
would make him grow. His little concerns 
became the whole of his horizon. He is 
“agin” every great forward-looking idea 
now being propagated in the world. He 
is a self-constituted runt of a man, stunted 
by his own hand. 

I thought of the giant trees I so re- 
cently saw in Stanley Park, Vancouver. 
I shall never forget the wonder of them: 
firs that have lifted their foliage 200 feet 
from the earth—and are still growing. 
One thousand years have not dimmed 
their purpose to climb upward. 


19779 


Let the children grow. The school bells 
will be ringing this week. Give the chil- 
dren their chance. Unless they grow 
straight and true they will become twisted 
dwarfs. I often think that one had better 
never have been born than never to have 
had a chance after he arrived. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


When the Bible says, “Grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ,” it states a natural 
law applied to the spiritual world. 


1977 


To grow mentally we must feed our 
minds upon true thinking. The limp 
hanging arm grows weaker through dis- 
use; so does the brain that is allowed to 
idle. 


To grow spiritually, we must pray, 
serve, give ourselves and our substance to 
help others. Ten verses of the Bible each 
day will aid in keeping the spiritual eye 
open. 

To grow socially, we must not nip off 
the buds of friendliness and neighborli- 
ness. Each man is a small unit of the 
whole world of people. The greater the 
extension of one’s nature in sympathy and 
love to his fellowmen, regardless of race 
or religion, the larger will be his social 
growth. 

The crown of life ts to mature through 
growth! 





Favorite Bible Verses 


SAIAH 66:2—For all those things 
hath mine hand made, and all those 
things have been, saith the Lord; but to 
this man will I look, even to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit, and trem- 
bleth at my word. 

John 14:21.—He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love 
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him, and will manifest myself unto him. 
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his oil does 
THREE 
important 


jobs 
while you doONE 




















A= you do is apply 
just a few drops 
of 3-in-One. But in 
eturn, this oil does three jobs. 





| It immediately reaches deep into 
the bearings and moving parts of 
Nght farm implements, and cleans 
mut the ‘‘gum” formed by dust and 
Nirt combining with old oil during 
idle periods. It lubricates perfectly. 
it protects against harmful rust. 


Three-in-One Oil does all three 
jobs at one time. And does them 
better than any plain mineral oil— 
because 3-in-One is a scientific 
, lend of three good oils—animal, 
f 








mineral and vegetable. 


Use it on your cream separator 
d sewing machine and see how 
uch smoother they run. On tools 
land guns, to keep them like new. 
mn stubborn hinges or locks. On 
harness to make it pliable. There’s 
heed for 3-in-One Oil every day on 
any farm. 


| In handy cans and bottles at all 
izood grocery, drug, hardware, and 
'zeneral stores. Write now for free 
sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 





{ THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 54 
130 William Street, New York 
bFactories: Rahway, N.J. - Montreal, Que, 


3 in-One Oil 


| CLEANS-LUBRICATES-PREVENTS RUST 





















Here’s a Suggestion for 


HE whole world has been interested 
in the long list of questions which 
Thomas A. Edison recently put to 49 of 
the brightest boys in America. The boy 
giving the ‘best an- 
swers of all was to 
receive a college edu- 
cation at Edison’s 
expense. 
We believe our 
Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Rural- 





ist boys and girls 

will find it worth 

Tuomas Ep1son While to see how 
many of the non- 

technical questions they can answer. Sup- 


pose you ask the whole family to try the 
list below; the correct answers to the first 
fifteen questions 


The Young Folks 


Test Yourself by Edison’s Questions 


19. If you had a brother who wanted to 
be an artist or a poet, would you encour- 
age him or attempt to dissuade him? 
Why? 


20. Assuming it were an engineering 
and financial possibility, and you were 
given the opportunity of devoting 20 years 
of your life to be in sole charge of dig- 
ging a hole 30 miles into the earth’s inte- 
rior, would you accept it or turn it down? 
Give your reasons, 


21. Suppose your best friend came to 
you and admitted regretfully that he had 
deliberately wrecked your chances of win- 
ning the Edison scholarship by writing a 
letter designed to hurt your standing with 
the judges, what would you do? 

22. Briefly state how you think Com- 

munist propaganda 





= should be dealt 





will appear in our ————— 
next issue :— as 
, $8 Will you let us 
1. Name the plan- 


ets in the solar sys- —through these col 


tem. 
2. What is a light “pal” around with 
year? pretty good chums 


us once in awhile 


4, Name four an- ment for young fo 
thropoid (manlike) 


apes. ralist will carry a 


6. What did Lew- of each month. 


is and Clark do? 


7. In what coun- 


“We're 
what we want you 


are coming to see you twice a month 


play with you, to work with you, to 


3. What causes ~ 
the seasons of the card, scientist who has 
year? In addition to a regular depart- social aspirations ; 


gressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 


section the first issue of each month 


5. What is the 
function of leuco- and a department for students of vo- 
cytes? cational agriculture the second issue 


sure good  pals”’—that’s 


about The Progressive Farmer and 


with. 


23. Suppose that 
you, with a brilliant 
60-year-old  scien- 
tist: two half-breed 
guides ; the 39-year- 
old wife of the 


be your pal? We 


umns. We want to 

We can be 
Say hello to 
in letter or post- 


you. 
too. 


her six - year - old 
son; your fiancee; 
and your best friend 
who has shown 
great promise in the 
field of science, are 
stranded on a des- 
ert island. There 
is enough food and 
water left to enable 
three persons to get 
to the nearest civ- 
ilization. Which 


lks, the new Pro- 


separate 4-H club 


to be able to say 








8. What authors created Tom Sawyer, 
Desdemona, Mulvaney, Dauber, Nicholas 
Nickleby, D’Artagnan? 

9. What were Thor, Apollo, Tristram, 
Siegfried, Oberon, Robin Hood? 


10. From what source or sources are 


derived aluminum, ambergris, asbestos, 
bakelite, brass, chocolate, felt, glass, 
rayon, turpentine? 


11. What connection has salt with the 
present revolutionary movement in India? 

12. What are Joseph Stalin, Aristide 
Briand, Primo de Rivera? 

13. What was the purpose of the recent 
international conference in London? 

14. Briefly identify: Jane Addams, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Charlemagne, John 
Ericson, John Hay, Col. T. H. Lawrence, 
Pasteur, Marco Polo, Phidias, and Tam- 
erlane. ~ 
15. Give the approximate dates of the 
fall of Troy, the battle of Gettysburg, first 
successful airplane flight, Solomon, birth 
of the earth, Michael Angelo, discovery 
of America by the Europeans, formation 
of the League of Nations, Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, Norman conquest of England. 


16. When you look back on your life 
from your deathbed, by what facts will 
you determine whether you have suc- 
ceeded or failed? 


17. In the year 1900 how would you 
have gotten the first cable of a suspension 
bridge across an impassable gorge, one- 
half mile wide? 

18. If you could prescribe and enforce 


a system of education for the whole popu- 
lation of the world, on what essentials 











would you place the greatest emphasis? 


+ orl aia Raced Southern Ruralist and yourself. 
burg, Mandalay, 

Lake Titicaca, 

Monte Carlo, Oslo, Khyber Pass, Dan- 

zig? 


would you choose 
to live and which to die? Give reasons. 


24. If you found yourself in business 
with the following stock of trade what 
price would you put, in dollars and cents, 
on the various items: Ford coupe, driven 
5,000 miles; basic patent which will re- 
duce the cost of manufacturing shoes 20 
cents a pair; secret process of manufac- 
turing a drug which will definitely cure 
cancer; 10 acres of land in a good farm- 
ing section of Iowa; the secret of a 
new poison gas which will make any na- 
tion supreme in war; definite proof that 
the dishonesty of an employe is costing a 
multimillionaire $200,000 a year. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


s 








“I was the ‘only one in the class that 
knew what ingratitude was. It’s when 
you give your stomach peanuts an’ sodas 
an’ it goes an’ aches on you.” 

“I don’t know yet whether I can go 
aver to Skinny’s or not. Mamma ain’t 


Your SEARCH FOR THE 
RIGHT FACE POWDER 


is Enpep! 





HERE ARE 3 FACE POWDERS 
FOR THE 3 SKIN TYPES 


A new thrill is awaiting you—a new 
adventure in loveliness! For now you 
can obtain a face powder made 
especially for your type of skin. 


Beauty experts say that your skin is 
one of three types—oily, dry or nor- 
mal. So Plough has created three face 
powders—a powder for each type. 


Today—know the thrill of using 
the face powder made just for you. 
See how it brings fineness and smooth- 
ness of texture; how it changes dull, 
sallow skin to radiant clearness and 
makes your complexion look so fresh, 
so youthful. You will be amazed! No 
longer will you be bothered with 
“shiny” nose and constant repowder- 
ing. You will be surprised to find out 
that any powder could be so marvel- 
ously soft, so clinging, so fragrantly 
perfumed. And the new beauty that 
you'll see in your mirror will add to 


this delight. 
FOR OILY SKIN—Choose Plough’s 


“Incense of Flowers’? Face Powder, 
heavy texture, in the oval box, 75c. 


FOR DRY SKIN—Choose Plough’s 
“Favorite Bouquet” Face Powder, light 
texture, in the square box, 30c. 


FOR NORMAL SKIN—Choose Plough’s 
“Exquisite” Face Powder, medium 
texture, in the round box, 50c. 


Each of Plough’s Face Powders comes 
in White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette and 
Sun-Tan tints and is ‘sensibly priced 
wherever beauty creations are sold. 


If you are not certain as to which 
Plough Face Powder you should buy, 
write Peggy Martin, Beauty Consul- 
tant, Plough, Inc., emphis, Tenn., 
specifying the tint you want and you 
will receive free test packages of the 
three different powders. 


Plougtes 


3 FACE POWDERS 


CREATED BY PLOUGH 
NEW YORK MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 














How Rashes Do Itch! 
Bathe freely with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
RELIEF AND HEALING FOLLOW 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 
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AGENTS $6 a Day 


Wonderful chance to make $6 a 
taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food 
Flavors, Every variety. Put up inj? 
collapsible tubes. Always fresh. Three | 
times the strength of bottled flavors. jj 
Not sold in stores. Fast sellers. Big | 
profits. Steady repeat orders. 
MEN AND WOMEN 
who devote full time are making $6 
to $9 a day. Big money made in 
spare time. Largest concern of 
its kind in the world. Near- 
ly 2 million dollars profit 
earned by our Representa- 
tives last year taking or- 
ders for ZANO Pure 
Food Products, Toilet 
Preparations, Soaps, Cleans 
Polishes and Household Supplies. Get 
your share of this big money. New 
Ford Tudor Sedan offered as bonus, in addition 1 avs 































said ‘no’ but three times yet.” 


cash profits. Write today. AMERICAN PRODU 
CO.. 6063 Monmouth Ave.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Petal. pacual skin! 


Awonderful new way of making Nadine Face 
Powder gives this old favorite extra fineness, won- 
derful silken-smoothness such as only the costliest 
powders could give you heretofore. By this new 
process, Nadine gives you a// the virtues a face 
powder can possess at any price! 

Smooth Nadine on your cheeks — feel it softly 
caress your skin—see your complexion fairly 
bloom with new loveliness—note how softly it 
dings. Andas days pass, you’] notice how Nadine 
eeps your skin fine in texture, soft, beautiful. 

Try Nadine for ten days. Money back if you are 
not pleased. Atall drug and toilet counters, flesh, 

* white, brunette, and coral rose, 50 cents. Gift 
sample and beauty booklet on request. Address, 
Dept. SR-9, National Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn. 


eNadine SacePowder 


It Clings Longer 


LUCKY TIGER 


For Hair and Scalp! 
A single bottle corrects scalp irrita- 
tions. A Prove 


f n Germicide, delicately 
[ B= perfumed; safe for adults and chil- 
“ 1n=Ay nm.  World’s iargest seller at 

) 4) J Druggists, Barbers, Beauty Parlors. 

3% 

\O2=. IGUARANTEED 
$m PHONOGRAPHS "yx" 
— Victor, 

Brunswick, Columbia, Everton an 
others. Big close-out; hundreds world’s 
best makes, new and used. Many formerly 
riced at $60 to $300 going at $5 to $39. Free 
ecords. Biggest bargains ever known. 























Thirty Days al. Backed by positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction and 30 year old house. 
Address Dept.D , for Free List Today. | 


Brown Music Co. 3018 E.91 St. Chicago | 
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Se 
Full set of stylish decorated dishes GIVEN for selling a few boxes 
et my delicious Gam and Mists at bc a pack. W. ‘al chance 
for everyone. Everybody buys and you make money every day 
besides receiving dishes. Write me at once for agents’ package 
sd BIG CATALOG of FREE PRESENTS, I TRUST YOU. 


CHARLES DAVID, Station V, Cincinnati, O. Dept. 1072 
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A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
8, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


"R-O can be used about th 
: ¢ home, barn or poult: 
vard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadiy 
-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
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by U t. of Agriculture. undes 
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Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Insist 
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©n a Money-Back Guarantee. 
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First Impressions 
By MRS. W. L. BLAIR 
RE first impressions lasting? I do 


not know. However, I believe that 
first impressions are important. 

Once I saw a young woman addressing 
a group of girls, trying to influence them 
to accept her profession as a life work. 
Her “stringy” hair was sliding out from 
under her hat in wisps. Her hat served 
as a head covering only, and offered no | 
flattering touch. Her blouse collar was | 
half in, half out over the collar of her | 
coat. Already you have‘ guessed that .the | 
heels of her dusty shoes were run-over. 
Such an ensemble! Yet everything she | 
had was of good material. She thought | 
clothes did not count. No doubt she made | 
a good address, but she was so unattrac- | 
tive to look at that her words fell on deaf | 
ears. 

Clothes do count. Yet nice clothes need 
not cost much money. All the young 
woman needed to spend was 35 cents for 
straight heels. At least, that is all the 
money she required. Some time spent on 
hair, blouse collar, and the choosing of a 
hat would have put her costume above re- | 
proach. | 

But clothes are not all. Haven't you | 
seen well dressed people who were attrac- 
tive until they opened their mouths to 
speak? Their rasping voices would seem’ 
to splinter the floor. 

How will you acquire a pleasing speak- 
ing voice? Imitate someone who has one. 
The radio gives you plenty of examples. 

Do you know the “fish-tail” handshake ? 
How much confidence does it inspire? Do | 
not go in for the old “pump-handle,” but | 
a good, firm handclasp is a fine thing to} 
cultivate. 














If you would make a good impression, | 
do not try too hard. Does that sound fool- 
ish? You know that people who make 
too obvious an effort to please succeed 
only in appearing artificial and affected. 

If you “aim to please,” be yourself, 
Do not try to be Sally, “Babs,” Bob, or 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 
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This Year-Roof for All Time 
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OP-R-LOY 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


Protection first! Your investment in a roof is a poor one unless you are sure of three 
things—safety from lightning, watertight protection and permanence. 


Channeldrain Roofing is now made of genuine COP-R-LOY, the long-life copper 


alloyed steel, and offers two-fold insurance 
and corrosion, but has the patented drain 


of real performance. It not only resists rust 
channel that makes it supremely efficient. 


Ask your dealer to show you the principle—it’s simple—positive in results and lasting 
in service. See the dealer nearest you and savé-in transportation. 


Wueeiinc Corrucatinc Company, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: New York Buffalo 


Philadelphia 


Chicago Kansas Cit St. Louis 


Richmond Chattanooga Minneapolis Des Moines Detroit Columbus, Ohio 





weather. 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 





Reg. U.S. 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
A tough, strong fence made more last- 
ing by the use of COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 
per Alloyed Steel. 1 
gauge wires, coated with 
pure molten zinc for extra 
resistance against wearand 


gladly explain the man 
advantages in fencing wit 
Wheeling Fence. 
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Your dealer will 








APPLE TREES >¢ 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free. 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


DAY =—— 


We willscad « Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 (ay erik 
eatisfactory, costs le not. costs . Pine Horechide 
Fett STERLING CO.” WhLld BALTIMORE. MD. 











Bill. You will only succeed in being a 
cheap imitation you yourself will dislike. 

If you “aim to please,” forget yourself. 
Self-consciousness is lost by thinking of 
others. 

We all want to be liked; therefore, we 
must develop something within ourselves 
so we will have something to give to our 
friends and associates. Interest in books, 
music, and art will help develop “that 
something.” 

Lord Chesterfield in his “Letters to His 
Son” gives much good advice on being at 
ease and the ability to put others at their 
ease. Let me say here that I often dis- 
agree with Lord Chesterfield because he 
seems to put a commercial value on good 
manners. Good manners are valuable, | 
believe, because they make our associa- 
tions with people happier. 





girls have plenty of time after school, on 


to make all the things they so much want. 
This creative instinct is a great driving 


for the sake of the child. 


growing boys and girls needs. 
Handcraft and is published by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, formerly the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, located at 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. It sells for $1.50 but is worth 
the money. 
or by a leader of boys and girls and thus 


The Creative Instinct 
By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


HE old woodshed where boys and 
girls used to make boats, wagons, doll 
houses and furniture, toboggans, and all 
the other things children like to make is 
fast passing away. And yet the boys and 


Saturdays, and during the long vacations 
force and one which should be developed 


There is a book which every group of 
It is called 


It might be bought by a club 












literally see the action of 


of shot strings—and muc 
So that you, when you 


know that it will not fail you. Here’s a new booklet — 

wonderfully interesting — full of these unusual pictures 

—describing many of the strange facts proved by the cam- 

era—absolutely free. Just give us your name and address. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. 1-35 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





New York 





cartridges — the effect of bullet shapes — the appearance 


Amazing Proof 

of AMMUNITION 

{PERFORMANCE 
—Free Booklet 


iti, A 


HE camera’s eye sees bullets and shot in their instan- 

taneous flight! A remarkable scientific development 
known as Spark Photography makes it possible to “‘stop”’ 
them and study what is happening at any point along the 
way between gun barrel and target. Imagine photography 
with exposures as brief as one-millionth of a second! 
It actually pictures sound waves—air disturbances— 
powder gases. By this exclusive process, The Peters Cart- 
ridge Company investigates every factor which has to do 
with the functioning and accuracy of ammunition. We 


primers — the stopping power of 


h more. Guess work is eliminated. 
shoot Peters Ammunition, may 


San Francisco 











THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
4 Dept. I-35 Cincinnati, Ohi 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet ‘“‘From 
Trigger to Target. 
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be made te serve a whole community. 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT. WITH CONFIDENCE 
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A true sportsman is as careful 
about his pipe tobacco as he is 
about his lures. Why distress the 
poor fish and taint the pure air 
with a strong pipe when Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s favorite smoking 
tobacco costs so little, and is so 
mild and fragrant? The success of 
the Sir Walter Raleigh blend is 
due to the use of very choice 
Burleys, which, although mild, 
lack neither body nor flavor. The 
quality is uniform, and the gold 
foil wrap retains all the natural 
freshness and fragrance. 


-SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 








IT’S 15¢—and milder 











H’ WAY I understand it, a lot of 
fellers is goin t’ git this paper whitch 
ain't never had a chanst t’ read this here 
One Gallus Departmint, so maybe I bet- 
ter tell ’em what they’re gittin’ a-holt of. 
This here Departmint is jest ezzackly 
like it says, jest fer plain one gallus fel- 
lers like me that ain’t reely got enuff sense 
t' be reg’lar agerculchurists but at th’ 
same time has t’ figger out how t’ make a 
livin’ out’n a farm some way ’r nuther, an’ 
it takes a pritty durn good man t’ do it, ef 
I do say it myself. Fr’m th’ letters I git, 
I jedge there’s a right smart of one gal- 
lus folks scattered about, an’ seemed like 
they'd orter have a Departmint that sorter 
b’longed t’ them, so here a while back I 
got th’ job of bein’ edditer, on account of 
bein’ abel t’ write good peeces an’ knowin’ 
how t’ spell an’ ever’thing, an’ me bein’ a 
one gallus feller myself. 

Now don’t you fellers git th’ noshun 
that these here other edditers ain’t all 
right. They’re mitey fine folks, an’ they 
won’t give you no bad advice ef they kin 
help it. Th’ main differ’nce betwixt me 
an’ them is that I don’t give no advice 
a-tall, an’ you can’t never say you got in 
trouble on account of doin’ sump’n that 
Bill Rumpus told you. 


Annybuddy that wants to kin write to 
this Departmint, jest so it ain’t about pol- 
liticks ’r relijun. When it comes t’ them 
two things, folks that has already got ’em 
is plum sure they got th’ best there is, an’ 
they'll git mad in a minit ef you try t’ 
tell ’em differ’nt an’ in case you ain’t got 
‘em, you better hunt up th’ preacher in 
your settlemint an’ git him t’ fix you up 
with enuff relijun so you won't git skeer- 
ed ef you git caught ‘out in a thunder 
shower, an’ so fer’s polliticks goes, th’ less 
you got th’ luckier you'll be an’ no matter 
which side gits whupped, your feelin’s 
ain’t goin’ to’ ‘be hurt none. 


An’ then there’s anuther thing. Most of 
these edditers tell you not t’ rite only on 
one side of th’ paper. Well, when you 
write t’ this Departmint, you kin rite on 
both sides ef you want to. ’Ritin’ paper 
costs munney, an’ I ain’t so dad-blamed 
lazy I can’t turn a sheet of paper over t’ 
see what’s on th’ other side of it. Ef 
anny of you fellers has got anny idees 
about annything, you rite me about it, an’ 
ef I can’t think up nuthin’ better on th’ 
subjeck myself, I’ll put your peece in th’ 
paper, with your name an’ ever’thing. 
Only thing I’m askin’ is fer you t’ spit on 
th’ pencil onct in a while so th’ ritin’ 
won’t be hard fer me t’ read, on account 
my eyes ain’t as good as they was. 


The edditer was talkin’ a while ago 
about offerin’ some prizes fer artickles 
about ‘how was th’ best way t’ make mun- 
ney on a farm. Well, I love t’ read 
peeces like that, even ef I don’t b’leeve 
’em, but what most of us folks reely 
wants t’ find out is how t’ run a farm so 
as t’ keep fr’m losin’ what littel munney 
we already got, t’ say nuthin’ about makin’ 
anny. 


T ain’t fell out with th’ farmin’ bizness, 
neither. As long as I got a farm, I ain’t 
no long ways fr’m a roastin’ ear patch, a 
mess of country cured ham, an’ a bank of 
’taters, an’ that’s a heap more than lots 
of town folks kin say. Of coarse, most 
young fellers now-a-days figger they’d 
ruther run a bank ’r be pressident of a 
railrode than stay on th’ farm, but I’m 
tellin’ you rite now that it’s my honnest 
oppinyun that th’ best thing you country 
boys kin do is t’ pick you out th’ prittiest 
girl in your settlemint whitch has got a 
good disposishun an’ looks like she’d be a 
good milker, an’ you an’ her settle down 
an’ try farmin’ fer a spell, annyhow, an’ 
ef th’ Lord aims fer you t’ be a banker 
’r git in th’ railrode bizness, he'll let you 
know about it later sumhow. 







A Departmint fer One- gallus Farmers 


By BILL RUMPUS 


You tend t’ th’ .farmin’ end of th’ biz- 
ness, an’ don’t fergit that when th’ Lord 
said he aimed fer folks t’ eat their bread 
in th’ sweat of their brows, he didn’t 
mean maybe. You let your wife run th’ 
house, an’ do th’ cookin’ an’ raise th’ 
children an’ tend t’ th’ milk an’ butter 
an’ raise chickens an’ make th’ gardin an’ 
all sech little odds an’ ends that wimmin 
likes t’ fuss around with, an’ ef you don’t 
have no bad luck, th’ chances is that you'll 
git along jest as good as dnnybuddy that 
has t’ work fer a livin’ whitch th’ most of 
us does, an’ I reckon it’s a good thing, on 
account ef we didn’t, we'd git in so 
mutch devilmint that we’d be in jale half 
th’ time. 


I like t* fergot t’ say that when I was 
tradin’ with them fellers about this De- 
partmint, I told ’em plain out that of 
coarse us one-gallus fellers was kind of 
ign’rant folks that jest liked t’ have us a 
place down by th’ mule lot where we 
could set around an’ sorter talk things 
over amongst ourselves, an’ we wouldn’t 
take it hard ef they didn’t pay us no notis 
’r go t’ th’ trubbel of readin’ what-all we 
was sayin’, on account prob’ly they 
wouldn’t be int’rested in it nohow, an’ 
they ‘llowed that would be all right with 
them, an’ they’d give us th’ same priv- 
vilidge not t’ read what all they had t’ 
say in their Departmints, whitch I thought 
was mitey clever of ’em. 


So fer’s I’m concerned, I didn’t aim to 
read it, nohow. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 BANK 





s___ ROLL 





(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


You can get a Bank Roll if you climb 
down a rung at a time, changing one (et- 
ter only in each step without transposing. 
An answer may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 












HE SAW HER STEPPING 
FROM THE CAR AND 
OP TO HER HE SPED— 
, "MAY | NOT HELP 

You TO ALiGuT ?" AH 
"SiQ, | DO NOT SMOKE! 
— SHE Sain / 


Ce wSEcr (2) 







PAULINE BOOKER 
MLL. COUNTY, TEXAS 

















Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to Bank Roll—l, Bank; 2, 
Balk; 3, Ball; 4, Boll; 5, Roll. 





RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 

There is no other source of power 
which reauires so few repairs and needs 
f= MTT ~~]s0 little atten- 

‘ tion. With an au- 
tomatic regula- 
tor you do not 
have to start or 
stop an Aermo- 
tor and it needs 
oiling but once a 
year. 

- The Auto-Oiled 

; |Aermotor has 
: double gears run- 
a ning in oil, adjust- 
ATES able stroke and a 
a ai direct vertical lift 
oF on the pump rod. 
oa oe Aermotors are 
made with wheels 
; from 6 to 20 feet in 

4 i diameter. For shal- 
q low or deep wells, 
there is an Auto- 

cs Oiled Aermotor of 
f the right size for the 
f work, and the cost 
x is wonderfully low. 
; hen you need a 
new pump or cylin- 
der you should in- 
sist on getting the 


AN M4 | Aermotor_make, 
i Tn ee 











LRT eee 
~ 














AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ... Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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Good-bye Big 
Trouble Makers! 


R® your house, barns 
and plantsof insects. All 


“ 







ou need is the new 
rand gun, loaded with 
“Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot of insects, Harmless to 
people and pets. No taste 
Cif used on food), no odor. 
Write for Free Booklet and say 
“ Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Ine. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cans are 100, 25c, SOc and $1 
Guns,-2: 


ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID 
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Vetch, Austrian 
Winter Peas, Alfalfa 


OT only does inoculation pro- 

duce bigger yields but also it 

adds greatly to the fertility 
of the soil. One 50c can of high 
grade inoculator will save the user 
many dollars worth of commercial 
fertilizer, for legume germs manu- 
facture nitrogen from the air. 


Proven Inoculators Essential 
Because legume germs are invis- 
ible, many inferior inoculators are 
able to thrive on the unwary pub- 
lic. Protect yourself by demand- 
ing NITRAGIN, The Original 
Inoculator. Years ago NITRA- 
GIN earned the confidence of the 
South by furnishing free inocula- 
tion to farm bureaus and county 
agents, wh@ in turn demonstrated 
the great value of inoculation on 
countless Southern farms. NITRA- 
GIN is fresh each year and 
dated for your protection, 
Order NITRAGIN locally or from 
your seed catalog. If not carried, 
order from us direct, stating kind 
of seed to be inoculated. Bu. size 
Vetch and Austrian Winter Peas, 
50c ea., Alfalfa, $1.00. ... Write for 
FREE booklet on Inoculation of Legumes. 





Protect Your investment 
in Seed and Labor 






Mas Served The farmer Over 34 Years 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, 600 National Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





THE CONFIDENCE 
OF THE SOUTH 














Save Money 


GET YOUR MAGAZINES AT COST. You 
can save one-half by taking advantage of 
the following special magazine offer of 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
one year and YOUR CHOICE of any four 
of the magazines listed below. 


Big Magazines $] 
1 Yr. for Only 


Your new or renewal one year subscription 
for The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist is already checked. Just mark 
across opposite the other four (4) maga- 
zines you select and return the coupon 
below with only $1.00 and you will receive 
all five magazines. 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 


Extended 
( ) American Poultry Journal....¢ Year 
( ) The Country Home .......... 1 Year 


(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 
Everybody’s Poultry Magazine { Year 


( ) 

( ) Gentlewoman Magazine ....... { Year 
©. 2 GD Mee ann bc0e60 ese csve { Year 
SD WE i cnsecubbceniwcew { Year 
R .2 BOD 5 kcccdotdicavesd { Year 
( ) Household Magazine ......... { Year 
( ) Ilustrated Mechanies ........ { Year 
© ) MeeMbORNE ogo. se ccceccccecs 1 Year 
( ) Poultry Success .............. 1 Year 
( 


xX 


- 


The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist......... 1 Year 


( ) Woman’s World .............. { Year 
A Dollar Bill Will Do 
We Take the Risk 


Se a ‘<u 


pertte your name plainly below—place coupon with 
me dollar bill in an envelope and Mail Today. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, 


# 


ARREST 'EM TO EAT ’EM 
“Waiter, bring me.two more boiled eggs.’ 
“Anything else, sir?’ 

“Yes. Bring me a string and a coop. The 
last two ran away.” 


QUO VADIS? 

Policeman (to motorist who nearly collid- 
ed)—“Don’t you know that you should always 
give half of the road to a woman driver?” 

Motorist—“I always do, when I find out 
which half of the road she wants.” 


SECOND CHOICE FIRST 
Magistrate—“The best thing you can do is 
to go home and make it up with your wife.” 
Husband—“‘And what’s the second best 
thing?”—The Farmer (Natal, South Africa). 


WOMEN STILL INFERIOR 


“Men are more valuable than women,” bel- 
lowed the male speaker. 

“Ridiculous! You can’t prove it,” snapped 
an old maid. 

“I can prove it! Every man has his price 
and gets it. If brides do not run away, they 
are given away.” 


UNDOING THE DOCTOR’S WORK 


Patient—“I say, doctor, don’t you think it 
would be a good idea if I were to pack up 


warmer?” 

Doctor—“‘Good heavens! Isn’t that just what 
I’ve been trying to prevent?’”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


THIS WASN’T BRIDGE 


“Deacon White,” asked Parson Jackson soft- 
ly, “will you lead us in prayer?” There 
was no answer. 

“Deacon White,” (this time a little louder), 
“will you lead?” 

Still no response. Evidently the deacon 
was slumbering. Parson Jackson made a 
third appeal and raised his voice to a high 
pitch that succeeded in rousing the drowsy 
man. “Deacon White, will you lead?” 

The deacon in bewilderment rubbed his 
heavy eyes and announced: “Lead yourself— 
I just dealt.” 


JUST ““HAT DID HE MEAN? 


A merchant received from one of his cus- 
tomers a letter regarding a long past-due ac- 
count which read as follows:— 

dear sir, I got your letter about what 
i owe you, now please be pachunt and as 
soon as some fool pays me i will pay you. 

if this was judgment day and you was 
no more prepaired to meet your maker 
than i‘am to pay your bill you shore would 
have to go to hell, hoping you will do this 
i am yours truly 

john doe. 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





} one OMAN GoT Soa 
MAP AT ME Dis ] 
MAWNIN’ I SPEC’ 

SHED ER KILT ME 

{| CEPN DAT ONDERTAKER 

GITTIN’ sQ HE WANT 
ALL CASH /! 











and go to some place where the climate is | 





A Package of 


Here’s a tip on getting high-priced 





early fall eggs. Don’t be handi- 
capped by a long molt or poultry 
worms. For 60 years, poultrymen 
have beaten the molt by using 
Pratt’s Poultry Regulater. Now 
Pratts N-K (Nicotine and Kamala) 
Tablets are a new effective weapon 
against poultry worms. 


For a short molt, help hens to 
build the new feathers with Pratts 


ait 











Birmin gham, Ala. 


| 
yithelose $1.00 for my selection of the above maga- 


Name ‘| 











| stop, but de wheels o° idlesomeness on 
jf dese heah autos—dey keeps er-whizzin’! 





De wheels o’ in-dus-try done jes’ bout 





of Pratts N-K Tablets. 


Dealer who sold me Poultry Regulator...... 








































big problem—POULTRY WORMS — 


POULTRY REGULATOR | 


SEND COUPON AND REGULATOR TRADE MARK FOR FREE N-K TABLETS | 
Send us this coupon and the “Rooster and Cart” trade mark from any package, pail, bag or K 


drum of Pratts Poultry Regulator, and we will send you free and postpaid a special 50c package f 
Also a valuable new bocklet, Common Pcu try Diseases. ) 


FRE E Om IK) x) 


of this 
great old 


ULTRY 


















this GREAT NEW 


POULTRY WORMER 
FREE! 


Poultry Regulator. They won’t lay until 
they have them. Feather building re- 
quires an unusually big supply of min- 
erals like sulphur and phosphorous. It 
takes much longer to get them from feed 
alone. Two pounds of Poultry Regu- 
lator added to the hundred pounds of 
mash is the extra supply hens need. It 
provides plenty of sulphur and phos- 
phorus for feathers. Iron to tone and 
enrich blood. Calcium for bone and egg 
shell. Phosphorus to strengthen nerve 
cells. lodine for healthy glands. Chlo- 
rine for digestive juices. Magnesium for 
bone and muscle. Sodium for heart 
action. 

Valuable tonic ingredients in Regulator 
also help restore pep to layers after the 
fatigue and strain of molting or worm- 
ing. Tones up digestive and egg-making 
organs. Puts molters back into lay weeks 
ahead. Gets more eggs from any mash. 


And now, for the poultryman’s new 


Pratts is supplying a new improved worm 
tablet. N-K tablets contain fresh Nico- 
tine ard Kamala. Sealed in an airtight 
insoluble coating dissolved only by giz- 
zard action. THEY GET RESULTS! 
We want every friend of Pratts to know 
about them. See counon below on how 
to get a package FREE and Postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa“ 





month. 


FREE PHONOGRAPH| 


NEEDLES 


If you own a phonograph, send your name and | 
address on postal card and get 100 needles | 
free; also catalogs of : 
Columbia, Okeh, and Brunswick rec 
ords delivered at your door. 


latest records 


GLEN-JANSEN COMPANY 


Desk A, 357 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga. 


eyery 











YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
hand, but tell the other 1,000,000 
readers of The Progressive Farr 
i and Southern Ruralist about 










it. A small classified ad will pro- 
duce the necessary results. 





| 




















This ie our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


erences, preferably a banker and a local b 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 











Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13c a word 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va l5e a word 
what editions you Mississippi Valley... 225,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢ a word 
wish te wee. el -Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. . 8c a word 
SEND CASH WITH GRO FOO et. RRB oo ons 0...0s 175,000 Texas and So. Okla........ 10c a word 
Mail your ad with remittencs 15 ALL VIVE BDITIONS ,000,000 Whole South............ ° 55¢ a word 























Diopiey Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 
$14.00 per inch 


$50.00 per inch 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 








days 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


inctive and attractive. Note rates per 


t 
inch in table 








Farms For Sale or “Rent 
Alabama 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
IN AUTAUGA COUNTY 
Thousands of acres of fine improved or un- 


improved Alabama farm lands in tracts of 
40 acres up. The soil is suitable to gen- 


eral farming, fruits, stock raising and 
trucking. Good markets, auto and rail 
roads. Our terms are attractive and easy. 


Write for booklet and “special list describ- 
ing these bargains. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Box 2554; Birmingham, Ala.; Phone 7-4141 





North Carolina 


For Lease.—Poultry and truck farm; guaranteed mar- 
ket. $3,000 buys stock and equipment. Friendly Cafe- 
teria, Wilmington, N. C. 





Georgia 


Georgia farm, three miles from Thomson, % mile 
from church and school. houses; 168% acres fine 
ebble land. Good pasture under wire. Half cash, 
alance in 5- years; $16 per acre. G. T. Neal, Box 185, 
Thomson, Ga. 


~ For Sale.—200 acre improved farm, $6,000; in Wilkes 
County, Georgia. Livestock, feed, implements included, 
Ideal seed farm. Will oontract with purchaser for 
corn, oats, rye. = cash, balance terms. Write 
Cofer Seed Co., Athens, Ga. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balan@e ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry. Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASH OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


100,000 Eraneiaems and Daffodil bulbs, 
Ten varieties. Cathelwood Farm, Durham, 


Sain Sted enn: 


$1 per 1,000. 














pelt Sates, 
N. 


Prostucect Cabbage ojoate, Andrew 


B. Clar Clark, Thomasville, Ga 


Fall White Bermuda Onion plants, $1.25 per 1 000; 
postpaid. The Pittman Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 

25 million Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 thousand 
wholesale. Wholesale Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 

Fall Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards. 200, 60c; 500, | $1; 
1,000, $2; postpaid, Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia. 


Collard, 

















Tomato and Lettuce plants: 500, 
Miss packed. Dilmus 


Cabbage, 
75c: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 
Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga. 

Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants. 
Also Collard plants. $1.25 thousand, mailed; 75c thou- 
sand, expressed. Gainesville Plant Farms, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 


Early Cabbage plants; leading varieties; immediate 
shipments. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; shipped collect. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction assured, Averitte Farms, 
Omega, Ga. 

Cabbage, _ oe Collard plants ready. 300, $1; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, $10; delivered prepaid. 
Good plants guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, 
Waycross, Ga, 

Cabbage and Collard plants; all leading varieties. 
Prompt shipments. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Expressed, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 

Fresh grown Gee and Collard plants for early 

Postpaid: 200, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 
Express: 1,000, 1.25. Same management as old Thom- 
oe Plant Co., new name Interstate Plant Co., 
uc’ 8s. 




















25 acres fresh grown Cabbage and Georgia Cabbage- 
Collard plants. 300, $1; 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2; pre- 
paid, 10,000, $15; expressed collect. No. 1 plants, 
good delivery guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 








Nursery Stock 


Evergreens for Sale.—Two feet high. If interested 
- ga write Mrs. Francis Robbins, Rt. 3, Warrior, 
abama. 


Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
us for catalog. Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn. 





Seeds 


Sell your Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ads. 





Austrian Winter Peas 
Austrian Peas and Vetch; pasture seed. Booklet. 








Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas and Monantha 
Vetch, immediate and fall shipment. V. R. Bush, 


Albany, Ga. 

For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Mo- 
nantha Vetch. Write for prices. Snelson Seed Com- 
pany, Athens, 








We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





Clover 


Cotmeeg Clover seed in chaff, 10c pound; large lots 
8c. L. Hardy, Senoia, Ga. 





Cotton 
Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices, Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


15 CENTS PER POUND FOR YOUR 
COTTON 





To any son or daughter of an Aldbama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana or Arkan- 
sas farmer, we will pay 15 cents per pound for mid- 
dling cotton to be applied on tuition in our fully 
accredited College upon delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipt. This offer limited. ACT NOW! Write for 
free large gatalog and further details. 


ALVERSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
2021 First Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 


Oats 


Nortex Pedigreed Seed Oats, seven to thirty bushels 
more per acre, State originated, state inspected, state 
tested, state certified. Averaged 75 bushels per acre 
1930 crop. Sealed bags. Pedigreed Grain Association, 
Denton, Texas. 








Genuine Sprenst Rye, mf 50 bushel, 
Hayesville, 


H. McIntosh, 





New crop — $1.50 bushel; Abruzzi Rye, $1.75; 
Seed Wheat, $1.75. Extra fine genuine Texas Red 
Rust Proof Oats, 80c; Fulghum Oats, 90c, Write for 
prices Hairy Vetch, Winter Peas. Geo. M, Callen, 
Selma, Ala. . 








Spinach 
Spinach Seed.—Virginia Blight Resistant, reselected 
Bloomsdale, Write for prices. Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 
Miscellaneous Seeds 
Leading varieties Cabbage seed, $1 pound. Purple 
Top White Globe Turnip, 35c; postpaid. W. W. Wil- 


liams, Quitman, Ga. 


Get our wholesale prices on Abruzzi Seed Rye, Cab- 
bage and Turnip seeds, Clover and Vetch. Farmers 
Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed, 90% pure, $8.80. Sweet Clover, 
95% pure, $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. Georee Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Austrian Peas, $7.50 hundred. Hairy Vetch, $11 
hundred. Abruzzi Rye, Purple Straw Wheat, $2 bush- 
el, bag lots. Common Rye, $1.50. Turnip seeds, 50c 


pound. All f.o.b, Athens Seed Co., Athens, Ga. 














$3.00 NOW WORTH $30.00 
IN THE SPRING 


For $3.00 we will deliver postpaid either 15 
pounds of Hairy Vetch seed or 25 pounds 
Austrian Winter Peas and NitrA-Germ in- 
oculation to plant one acre. Plant with 
oats or rye. Austrian peas in your cotton 
middles will make sufficient growth by 
March to pay turning under. Graze during 
the winter. Two to three tons of hay by 
May. These crops will build your land and 
NitrA-Germ will grow them for you. Hay 
is going to be scarce. Plant September, 
October. Our offer good only as long as 
our supply of seed lasts. 


THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY 
Savannah, Ga. 





Buchanan’s new crop Abruzzi Rye, bushel $2.15; 
Rosen $1.15; Southern $1.05. Turf Oats $1; Appler 
Se; Red 75c. Vetch, pound 12c, Austrian Peas, 10c. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's. Memphis, 


Austrian Peas, 7%c; Moby ay llc; in_100-pound 
lots; smaller lots %c high Alfalfa, 25e pound. 
Beardless Barley and Abrossi’ Rye. $2 bushel. Get 
prices on larger quantities. - prices f.0.b. here, cash 
with order. Cofer Seed Co., Athens, Ga, 











Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


A substantial saving on fall chicks ordered now. 
Write for our prices and terms. Hamilton’s Electric 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices rigkt.. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Write now for 


Pullets, breeding stock, fall chicks. 
Riverside Hatch- 


reduced prices and special free offer. 
ery, Route 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5e and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, pears, 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free cata- 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. . 





Up.—Yellow rn) 





Chicks 5%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
525. Clinton, Mo. 


Big huskv chicks, guaranteed to 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo, 








live, only 5%c up. 
Arrival on time 
Superior 


Baby Chicks 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
Remember that only the best chicks can 
make you money now. So get zones, from 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHE 

State Accredited No. 3, Florence, AS 
Prompt shipment, prepaid, live megs A —, 
teed at these prices: 
Leghorns and R. I. Reds ..... .$2. 75 Pi 30 BS 9.50 
Barred Rocks, Jersey Black Giants, 

Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes ry 00 6.00 11.00 

Mixed for Broilers ..........+- 2.50 4.50 8.50 


Start your fall flocks now with famous Blue Ribbon 
Chicks. Your profit will be larger as your flock started 
now will produce when poultry and eggs are selling high. 
Special low prices. Write today. Blue Ribbon Hatch- 
ery, Atlanta, Ga, 








BABY CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED 
FLOCKS 


R. 1 oe Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons 
50 100 


$3. $6.00 $11.00 
White , a $9. Mixed Heavies, $8.50. 
Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. Order 

from this ad. Prompt shipment. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 





Leghorns 


Yearling breeding hens in lots of 100 or more, $1 
each. Pure Tancred strain from 307 egg males. None 


better. Pedigreed cockerels from dams 203 to 265 ree- 
ords; sires 307 eggs, $3 each, Stevers Poultry Farm, 
Live Oak, Fla. 





Geese 


Will exchange purebred Toulouse geese for Leghorn 
pullets or corn, R. Tyler, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 


Pullets, cockerels. Black Giants and Buff Minorcas. 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


Pineview quality pullets, twelve weeks old, 85c each. 
Order now. Gardner Lros., Auburn, Ala. 














Poultry Supplies 


For Sale.-«<25,000 capacity hatchery and 4,000 ca- 
pacity hot water brooler, Done big business last sea- 
son. $2,000 takes it; worth double. Carl Swanstrom, 
Summerdale, Ala. 








Livestock 
Aberdeen-Angus 


For best nopinered Angus cattle write Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. 





Chester Whites 


Registered Chester Whites.—Spring boars and wean- 








ling pigs. Also special prices on English Shepherd 
and Collie pups. Chestnut Farm, Chanute, Kansas. 
Duroc-Jerseys 

Choice service boars, gilts, registered, $22.50. Zeig- 

ler Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Essex 

Registered Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
man, N.C. = 

Registered Essex, Satisfaction guaranteed, W. J. 


Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Guinea Hogs 


Purebred Guinea Hog pigs; prices reasonable. JW 
Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 





Jerseys 
Registered jon pe bull calves, ages one to fifteen 
months, $25 and w In order to encourage use of 


purebred Jersey bulls by Alabama farmers, these bulls 
are being sold to responsible parties on very reason- 
able terms. 10% discount on all bull calves sold dur- 
ing September. Write for detailed list, with prices 
and pedigrees. A. G, Rankin, Manager; The Jemison 
Farms, Gallion, Ala. 


Red Polls 


Milk, Beef.—Real dual purpose cattle. Only ‘‘sure 
bet” for farmer today. Prices right. Oak Grove Stock 
Farm, Cluster Springs, Va. 

















Ponies 
Gentle Shetlands. Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 
Sheep 
Shropshire rams on approval, Donald Green, Oakland, 
Tilinois. 
Goats 
Dairy Goats. herd breeds. Blue Mountain Ranch, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Rabbits 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 


Farm, Vicksbure. Miss, 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle. Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
pales ae i  eeomeed pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
ssissip| 








Dogs 


Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d.' Tilmer Thompson. Elmore. Minn. 


aed o PORE 
Dogs 

Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbithounds, Blueticks, 

Redbones, Blacktans. Supply catalogue. Kaskaskia, 


E-86, Herrick, Ill. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of «dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated, 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 102% 
W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 











Miscellaneous 


Safety razor blades sharpened; all makes; lc each, 
C: Cochran, 2501 Ave. I, Ensley, 


Over 5,000 advertisers —_—y Ads. in in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 


Given!—If your subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er-Southern Ruralist is about to expire, send us your 
erder for a three-year subscfiption at $1 and we will 
send you, free and postage paid, an attractive Linder 
large enough to hold a complete year’s file of this 
publication. Your subscription to The Proxressive 
Farmer-Southern Ruralist is valuable to you. Make 
the best use of it by filing each issue, Send your or- 
der and remittange today. If you are already paid in 
advance, your subscription will be extended in taking 
advantage of this offer. The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 











Binders 

Save Your Papers.—In order to encourage subscribers 
to file and save each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 
Southern Ruralist, we are offering for a limited time 
an attractive binder at less than cost—a binder which 
will hold a complete file for one year for «nly 20¢, 
postage paid. This special offer is good for a limit- 
ed time only. ° Mail your order today to The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Clothing 
Blue -Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mae- 


Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F9, Balti- 
more, Md. 








Collections 
Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. Ne 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 








Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 





Farm Machinery 
Best 2-row mule-drawn dusting machine on market, 
$35. Best engine power steel Hay Press, $255. 
horse power Steel Press, $135. Write for cuts and 
detailed information. Fully guaranteed, Martin Mfg, 
Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound 0 ) $8) 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two ome cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
Choice, fresh table Senens 


Prepaid in 12-psil lots. 6@-pound can 
15 cents. H. Sudbury, Natchitoches, 1] << 





$1.10 pere10-pound pail” 
5. Sample 








Insecticides 
Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene; kills peach 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.40; 25 eonnde is $7. oy: 
postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and sit 
glossy prints for 15c, Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Als. 


Brombergs, authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham, 
Alabima, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 
to six cents each. 


Kodak Films.—Spectal trial offer: your next kodak 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, 
7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
2 rove Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

irginia 





White Co., 























FREE ENLARGEMENTS 
With each good roll or pack film developed 
and printed we give one AUTIFUL 5x7 
enlargement ABSOLUTELY FREE. De- 
veloping 10c per roll; prints 3c, 4c and Se. 
Border prints no extra charge. We pay re- 
turn postage when cash accom anies order, 
Quick service. Send for our large premi- 
um list. 

REGAL PHOTO FINISHERS 
P. O. Drawer 407 Vicksburg, Miss. 


Of Interest to Women 
School Clothes.—Satisfaction. Get samples ur fast 
colored broadcloths, R. R. Flack, Nutherfordton, N. 
Hemstitching and Piéoting Attachment. ot cee 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c & hei c.0.1 
c troulars oe LaFlesh Hemstitching Co pt. 
alia, Mo. 


—— 
Special. —Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 12 pairs $1.60; 0: 
rgain 














pairs 90c; postpaid; slightly imperfect. Ba 

and sample pair hose 20c. Scott Distributing Com 

pany, Asheboro, N. C —— 
Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. Fishburne (a Sout h Os. 
linean), A caist wed Patent. Lawyer. a. McGill 








Hunting hounds, fifteen dollars and up. Trial. Cata- 
log free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., A57, Herrick, Ill. 

Irish Setter pups; all papers; best of pros@ing: price 
$15. + aga for anything can use. J. I, Berry, Nor- 
(Toss. a. 











Coonhounds. Foxhounds, Beagles; dog dici hunt- 
ing horns. Ar ocmm, Catalogue. Riverview Kennels, 
msey, 


_D. —— 

Patents. aa counts in mn for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free 
*‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record of oq 

form. No charge for information on how t 11K 

Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent "Attorney ‘veal 
ae Snenee & Commercial Bank Building. 

neton. D. C SS 


(Classified Ads continued on next pase) 
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Random Bits of Static 
By ETHEL ROGERS 


NE of the comparatively new daily 
O 15-minute programs is Uncle Abe and 
David heard daily (or should we say 
nightly?) at 9:15 Central Standard Time 
ever an NBC network. Phillips Lord, 
who is Seth Parker of “Sunday at Seth 
Parker’s,” is Uncle Abe and Arthur Allen 
is David. A few nights ago they bought 
an automobile, David, who is a sharp 
trader, doing most of the bargaining. We 
thought we were going to have to tune 
out because one member of the family 
who is recuperating from an appendec- 
(how’s that for a four-dollar 
word?) laughed so much we were afraid 
he'd hurt himself. David is a sharp 
Yankee, and in almost every situation 
the business angle is the first one he 
sees, But he is a good hearted old codger 
and does many a Boy Scout good turn. 


19747 


Admirers of Madame Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink (and they are legion) will 
delight to hear that she is to appear on 
the Enna Jettick Melodies program for 
17 consecutive weeks, beginning Septem- 
ber 7. Each week she will sing one selec- 
tion, usually a request number. Hereto- 
fore Madame Schumann-Heink has con- 
fined her radio singing to three or four 
occasions a year and this is the longest 
radio engagement she has ever accepted. 
Enna Jettick programs are on the air 
Sunday evenings at 6 p. m., C. S. T., and 
are heard over WJAX, WIOD, WSMB, 
WSB, WFLA, WSUN, KTHS, and 
WSM, as well as a number of other sta- 
tions. 


Isthe Farm Board Doing 
the Job? 


(Concluded from page 38) 


his opinion. He says: “I think the Fed- 
eral Farm Board is doing all it can to 
help the American farmers.” 

J. L. Edwards, of Dallas County, Ala., 
is not only a Master Farmer but is also 
president of his county farm bureau, and 
in his opinion it is easier to criticise than 
to do the job oneself. “Feeling assured 
that the Federal Farm Board has anu 
still is making an honest study of how 
best to help agriculture,” he says, “I 
think they are in position to do the job 
and are doing better than an outsider 
could suggest.” 

“Farmers at last have the opportunity 
of pooling their interests and directing 
their own affairs as much so as industry,” 
writes R. E. Lambert, of Wilcox County, 
Ala. “Many big problems, the opposi- 
tion of business interests affected, and in- 
difference of farmers themselves are mak- 
ing the task of the Farm Board extra 
difficult. Progress, however, is being made 
and success can be attained if farmers 
will codperate as they should. Changes 
can be made as experience suggests. We 
must stand together or fall separately.” 

Another Georgia Master Farmer, G. 
T. Deriso, of Sumter County, thinks re- 
sults are largely up to the farmer. “I 
think the Federal Farm Board is doing 
its job,” he says, “and would be more 
Successful if the farmers would codperate 
with them.” 

Acreage control is a very necessary fac- 
tor in the situation, in the opinion of J. 
H. Shackleford, of Spalding County, Ga. 
“The Farm Board must find a way of re- 
stricting acreage. There can be no con- 
trol of surplus in any other way,” is the 
way he expresses his opinion. 


“I think the Federal Farm Board is 
doing what it can—only if they will 
Positively say to the trade that all cot- 
ton taken over from the farmer at 15.64 
cents is off the market until such a time 
as they can get the price paid plus inter- 
est, storage, and insurance,’ says John 

itt, Limestone County, Ala. 

&P Burson, Walton County, Ga., 
“I think they should buy the dis- 





tressed farm products from the farmer 
rather than gamble on the exchange as 
they have been doing.” 

John L. Chambers, Marshall County, 
Ala., is another who advocates withhold- 
ing judgment until the Farm Board has 
had time to prove itself. “I believe the 
Farm Board should have a fair chance,” 
he says, “and reasonable time to demon- 
strate whether it can do anything for the 
farmer. We all realize that it takes time 
to accomplish anything worth while.” 

W. C. Hillhouse, of Burke County, Ga., 
feels that some changes are needed in 
the Farm Board’s dealings with cotton 
farmers’ needs. He says: “In my opinion 
the policies of the Federal Farm Board 
are not filling the cotton farmers’ needs, 
Two important changes are urgent: first, 
withdrawing of enough surplus cotton to 
boost the price to where we can make a 
fair profit; and second, working out of 
some method of acreage control with 
‘teeth’ in it. The board could effect the 
first change immediately by requiring the 
cotton codperative associations to hold 
cotton when loans are advanced on it. 
The second change will be harder, but 
we have got to work out some method 
whereby production will annually be based 
upon predetermined market demands, if 
we want permanent farm relief.” 


Plenty of Rain 


(Concluded from page 20) 





we are getting tremendous big crops 
here. To keep doing that you have to 
have plenty of fertilizer as well as water. 
Of course I won't put any more manuee 
on but we'll put 1,500 pounds of 3-8-5 
(N-P-K) under the cabbage and side- 
dress at the proper time with 500 pounds 
of nitrate of soda.” 

“Why man, that makes two tons of 
fertilizer per acre the same year and 
that after a good application of manure,” 
we blurted out. 

“Sure it does,” says he, “but look what 
I’m getting off of it.” 


ND back to Storrs’ house we went 

again in October to see what he was 
getting off of it that second time in one 
year. The bottom picture on page 20 
tells in part about what we saw. It’s 
not really a good picture but it’s the best 
we could take. The cabbage crop was 
just beginning to show that it meant 


business. It was just about time for 
early cutting to start. And we were sat- 
isfied. 


Storrs and Mr. White (an excellent 
truck grower associated with him) do 
not confine their truck growing to the 
six acres under irrigation. Outside of 
the irrigated block they'll usually have 
four or five acres in early tomatoes, 
about 20 acres in late tomatoes, 10 acres 
in collards, 12 or 15 acres in snapbeans, 
and 30 to 40 acres in sweet potatoes. 
Altogether it makes a pretty big garden. 
Storrs says he grows just enough cotton 
to hold his labor. 


id WE ever saw a person wrapped up 
in her home place it is Mrs. Storrs. She 
loves every sprig of grass in the yard, ev- 
ery vine, every shrub. She plants flowers 
and digs them up to get to plant them 
again. She swaps plants with friends 
and neighbors and divides with those 
who have nothing to offer in exchange. 
The lily pond is evidence of her industry. 
The rock with which it is bordered had 
to be hauled many miles. 


She is no less interested in the home. 
The house, while not pretentious, is most 
comfortable and is quite completely 
equipped with modern conveniences, in- 
cluding bath, hot and cold running water, 





and electric appliances including fans, 
oven, vacuum cleaner, refrigeration, etc. 

The Storrs family is one of which any 
community can be proud and one in which 
the state of Alabama can take pride 
since his appointment as State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture by the Governor 
some few months ago. 


Get Acquainted 


(Concluded from page 14) 





president of the American Veterinary As- 
sociation, and is right now president of 
the American Association of Agricultural 
Editors. He has been an everlasting 
fighter for more livestock in the South 
and for more feed to feed them on, and 
for codperative marketing. 

“And Dr. Butler’s son, Mr. Eugene 
Butler, is a chip off the old block. Studied 
agriculture at the Mississippi and Iowa 
agricultural colleges. He has been editor 
of the Texas Edition of The Progressive 
Farmer for ten years and goes right to 
the bottom of every subject he tackles. 
He digs up all the facts and weighs them 
like a scientist. The Texas folks have 
fouad out that they can depend on him— 
that when he expresses an opinion on any 
Texas farm problem, it’s based on study- 
ing everything from A to Z. He will 
be a power in Texas farm life—is al- 
ready, for that matter.” 

“I saw Dr. B. W. Kilgore once at a 
meeting in Atlanta,” Bill Rumpus broke 
in. “He was head man of all the South- 
ern. cotton codps, I believe, and I saw 
that all the folks trusted him. They said 
he was one of the greatest men ever in 
agricultural work in the South and plumb 
level-headed always.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Pearson. “For 20 
years, I believe, he was director of agri- 
cultural extension in North Carolina 
where he made a wonderful record. And 
associated with him in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Edition now is his son and 
namesake, Ben Kilgore. Ben is just crazy 
about good livestock and dairy cows (he 
and his father have a fine herd of 
Guernseys on their 800-acre farm) and 
almost anything else on a farm.” 

“And who's this?” asked Bill Rumpus, 
rising, as the door opened at this point. 

“Oh, let me introduce you,” said Mr. 
Pearson. “Mr. Rumpus, this is Mr. 
Lassetter. He’s to be managing editor 
of all five editions of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, and if he 
were not listening, I’d say he’s just about 
the finest fellow you’ve ever met.” 

“Well, I’m satisfied, Mr. Pearson— 
plumb satisfied,” said Bill Rumpus, ris- 
ing, “and I’ve got to go.” 

“Yes, but I am not half through,” in- 
terjected- Mr. Pearson, that remarkably 
efficient but. remarkably quiet executive, 
appearing to become talkative for once 
in his life. “I want you to meet my 
right-hand man, Mr. D. C. Hudson, our 
assistant business manager; our adver- 
tising manager, Fowler Dugger; our cir- 
culation manager, F. W. Taylor; and hear 
about four more full-time editors—L. A. 
Niven, horticultural editor; Prof. C. L. 
Newman at the Raleigh office; Mr. R. A. 
Nunn who keeps Lassetter straight; Mr. 
H. L. Atkins, Jr., of our Dallas office; 
and our departmental editors.” 

“Well, I’ll have to hear about them 
next time,” said Bill. “I told the Ruralist 
folks that if they didn’t like the new 
hitched-up paper, they could take their 
foot in their hand and step for home. 
But the Lord knows you've got editors 
enough to keep up with farmers all over 
the whole South for a fact and make a 
darned good paper. If you and that- Mr. 
Lassetter can just make all the rest of 
the gang work hard enough, you ought 
to get somewhere. One thing sure, if 
your crop ever gets in the grass, it won’t 
be shortage of hands—it’ll be because 
they are downright lazy. I’m gonna 
keep watchin’ ’em.” 

And Bill was gone. Mr. Pearson or 
some of us will tel! him about: the rest 
next time. 
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Classified Ads 


Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
Write Ozment 





Let Mr. 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tobacco 


Tobacco, 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Your choice of 36 Chewing Twist or 36 sacks Smok- 


postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 
smoking, $1.50. Chester 





ing or box Leaf Tobacco, $2; prepaid. National To- 
bacco Co., D382, Paducah, Ky. 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 


$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn, 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 5 
pounds, $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60, 
You pay postage, Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Pecans of all kinds. Highest market prices, 
Write for information. thern Pecan Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, Albany, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert outemene 
mechanic and help ms got a good job. The 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Aue “School. Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


























Agents Wanted 


Agents.—Plastic ‘‘Shoemend’’ for soles. 
repeats. Box 524, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, _ Ga. 


Earn money gathering Roots, Herbs and Plants of 
value. Booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Amazing new Cleaner cleans everything. Sells 25c; 
profit 16c. Sample free. Bestever Co., 309 Irving Park 
Sta ation, C hicago. 


~ Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet “Articles, Flavor- 
ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Big profit selling new v Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 
like oilcloth. Sample free. Bestever Company, 271 
Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 


Big sales, 





Concord 














Prof- 
Write 














people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Electric Water Heater,—New. Heats water’ instantly. 
Pocket size, retails $3.75. Every 2 minute demonstra- 
tion makes you $1.95 profit, Lucky Lux, 24 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, . 


Make money selling ponents. _, Bepresent Amer- 
ica’s largest Lowest prices; 
liberal commissions ; ~4 Gauney a Roberts 
Marble Ca, Dept. P, Ball Ground, Ga. 


$4.00 hourly spare time taking orders, three stylish 
Malloch Frocks $3.98. Beautiful patterns, fabrics. 
Easy work. Experience unnecessary. Free outfit. Free 
sample dresses. Malloch Frocks, Dept. RC-80, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
, G231] Archer, Chicago. 

If I send you a suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational tailoring values? 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If so, write at once for my wonderful new proposition, 
Just ‘write your name and address on card and mail to 
L. E. Asher, 131 South Peoria, Dept. 38, Chicago. 

~~ 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our ouiog tells all gr our a4) Frost. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervis xpert ie. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write t — 


Hatchery 352 W: 4th Lexington, Ky. 





























from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de- 





livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
Catalog Free Egg Bred Quality | Master Bred 
Strain Strain 
$14.00 $17.00 
14. 17. 
16.00 19.00 
16. 19.00 
16.00 19.00 
16. 19.00 
> 15.00 20.00 24. 
Per 100: Assorted $9.00; Large Assorted $11.00 





DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box \0i BRENHAM, 


GEYER’S ge a CHICKS 


SUMMER PRICES 
8S. C. Rhode Island Red . 





$215 95.25 § 000 $42.50 


Barred Plymouth me éscoes 2.75 9.00 42.50 
Buff Orp. and W. Wyandotte. 3.00 > 50 10.00 47. 4 
8. C. White Leghorn ........ 2.50 4.75 8.00 37. 

Heavy Assorted ..........+0++ 2.50 4.50 7.50 3:80 
fesented Odds — Ends ....... 2.00 4.00 6.75 32.50 


neny, ne chicks -_ guarantee 





only fine, 

00% live delivery. 
GEYER'S. HATCHERY. a 

1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C. O. D. CHIC AS LOW AS $6.50 PER 


HUNDRED 
Eight and ten week old White Leghorn Pullets. Cata- 


gue Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG. MISS. 
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: E.. adding flavor 
to food... or weight 
to cattle... get the 
right Diamond 


Crystal Salt 


IAMOND CRYSTAL SALT is flaked. 

Like a snowflake, it dissolves 
instantly ... permeating the roast 
or the soup or the vegetables 
through aad through ... bringing 
out every bit of the delicious natu- 
ral food flavor. 

For live stock, too, pure, cool 
Diamond Crystal Salt is appetiz- 
ing. It encourages stock to eat the 
full amount needed for health and 
good weight. 

There is also a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for butter-making, cheese- 
making, pickling, meat curing and 
all farm uses. Write for free book- 
let, “How to Butcher Hogs and 
Cure Pork.” Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, (Inc.), St. Cl»ir, Mich. 


© 1930, G. F. Corn, 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 










Wear and 
Take Ordérs for 
My Amazing Hats 


My fine Super-Quality Wool Felt 
Mand Belcian Fur Felt Wats are 
taking the cou t [ 

need men to weer sarin hats 
p and take orders fiom friends A 
saving of $2 to $5 gu atced on 
every hat, 


v by 8 orm, 
! 


Rush name for complete equipment 
ant sample Hat’ offer. sent FREE. 
E ‘perience : 
spare time. I fur-ish everything. 

also send you FREE complete line 
to-Measure Caps in latest styles. J. W. or, 


Write quick I'll 
Made- 
Pres, 





FRiE OFFER SAVPLE MAT | 





| elry store which employs him. 
| was 

, sorry. 
, me—because he loved me. 


Through the Mist 


(Continued from page 18) 


drinking—or was in terrific trouble. I 
was frightened. I went downstairs with 
him to the soda fountain and then he told 
me.” 

“What?” 

“That the ring which symbolized our 
engagement—the gorgeous diamond ring 
which I had so happily pawned to provide 
him with ‘money—was stolen property. 
He had wanted to make a great show for 
me and had taken the ring from the jew- 
At first I 
shocked, and then I was bitterly 

After all, he had done this for 
Then he told 


| me that they had started checking their 
| stock and that the absence of the ring was 


certain to be discovered not later than to- 


morrow. He said if we didn’t put it 


| back, he would go to the penitentiary.” 








not necessary tart in | 


Taylor Hat & Cap Mfrs., Desk E-20, Cincinnati, 0. : 





BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
uickly relieved. Safe, sure. 
Teevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


If 8 send 


made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 

ou use $3.00 an hour fora 
little spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
if you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
tu get all your own clothes 
FREE. Fill out coupon and mail, 


L. E. ASHER 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 





Put one on— 
the pain is goney 











ii Dept. 39 Chicago, fll. 
Sirz—Scnd me your special offer, all FREE. 





Name ........-+++ ccccccccecce cccceccccce 
St. No, oc ccecccce coccescccceccsessssee 


Town. cocccccccccccese ss DMtatOsecervesccee 


’ 


Don Rankin was frowning. “But then 
vou didn’t tell Mr. Newburg the truth. 
You said you wanted that ring for only 
one day: that you would return it byeto- 
morrow night eight o'clock.” 

“And I would. Oh! can’t you see the 
situation? If I could get the ring and 
give it to him, he would put it back in 
stock. Everything would check up all 
right. Then he would again take the ring 
and I would return it to Mr. Newburg. 
After that he and I would save up three 
hundred dollars, redeem the ring, and’ he 
could return it to his store permanently. 
I’m not afraid of the future. He has suf- 
fered horribly, and learned his lesson. But 
we haven't any money and no way to get 
that ring. - Tomorrow, his theft will be 
discovered, and he will be arrested. And 
and that’s what I meant when I said it 
was almost a matter of life and death.” 


He was deeply 





Don Rankin was young. 
sentimental. 

“T didn’t explain all that to Mr. New- 
burg,” she was saying, “because I could 
tell from his expression that it wouldn’t 
be any use.” 

The young man shrugged. “That’s true 
enough. When it comes to the almighty 
dollar, he has no heart.” 

esilence fell between them, and finally 
the girl spoke. ? 

“T don't know why I told you all 
ie 5 

“T do. 
you.” 


It’s because I’m going to help 


“How? Can you lend me the money?” 
“T can’t do that. I haven’t any.” 


“But, then—” 

“Old Newburg trusts me. I ean bor- 
row the ring for twenty-four hours.” 

She dropped back a step. “You would 
do that for me, a stranger ?” 

Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

“For two reasons. In the first place, 
I believe you. In the second place, I’m a 
fool.” 

“But the risk—” 

“T will take your word that the ring 
will be back here by eight o’clock tomor- 
row night.” 


HE was reluctant to accept his gen- 
erous offer, but memory of her fiance’s 
stricken face was with her. She envis- 
1oned the shadows of bars on floors of 
concrete. And so she waited until Meyer 
Newburg had plodded -upstairs to his 
lonely meal and then re-entered the pawn- 
shop. Don Rankin gave her the ring, and 
it was not until after she had thanked him 
and left the store that he experienced a 
qualm. 
Fe knew then that he had been a fool 
1 -n imbecile. How could he know 
whether the girl was honest? How dared 
he trust her? And should her story be 
.untrue—or should anything go wrong . 
he knew better than to expect mercy 





S YOU know, with 1 tis issue two 
4 publications have been combined 
to make the new Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. Now, perhaps 
you have been receiving both of these 
papers. If so, your subscription should 
have been extended for the new publi- 


cation. And that’s what we want to 
tell you about. 
The consolidation of the mailing 


lists of these two papers has been a 
big job—we've been working on it for 
months. And—it’s possible that we may 
have made some mistakes in doing it. 
That is, we may have accidentally 
overlooked some names that were on 
both lists, thus causing these subscrib- 
ers to receive two copies of the new 





Please Help Us!! 


publication. We hope not, but it’s pos- 


sible. And if we have— 


Here’s where you can help us :— 


If with this issue you have received 
tzvo copies of the paper, let us hear 
from you. Send us the address label 
from each copy. Just say you have re- 
ceived two copies, and are enclosing 
both address labels. That's all you 
need to do. We’ll then make, the proper 
correction and see that your subscrip- 
tion is extended as it should be. 

We're hoping it won’t be necessary 
for you to do this. But if you haze 
received two copies, we will be very 
grateful for your assistance in making 
this correction. 











from Meyer Newburg. The old man was 
nice enough, and kindly but not in 
matters of business. And so all through 
a sleepless night and a never-ending day 
Don Rankin waited and watched and wor- 
ried. At eight o’clock his heart leaped 
with thanksgiving for the door opened 
and Marjorie Waring entered. 

But his elation was short-lived. Her 
face told him that something was radically 
wrong. Her cheeks were white; her gor- 
geous hazel eyes filled with misery and 
terror. - But, courageously, she came to 
him. 

“Where is Mr. Newburg?” 

“Upstairs, eating his dinner. Have you 
brought the ring?” 

“Wa.” 

Fear gripped him. “Why?” 

“Because my fiance left the city with 
i.” 

(Concluded ia next issue) 


Raise Green Feed 
for Poultry 


By D. H. HALL 





HE value of green feed for poultry 
has been under discussion for the past 
twenty-five years. Some experts claim 
that substitutes such as alfalfa meal are 


just as good, but 
personally I claim 
that no_ substitute 


can take the place 
of the good old 
home-grown green 
feed. 


Some of you may 
not agree with this 
article. We all are 
welcome to our ideas 
but the thing that 
really counts is this: Are your ideas or 
my idea applicable in practice to poultry 
keeping ? 

I believe that too many of our poultry 
keepers are too much engrossed in the 
growing of grains for their poultry and 
are not growing green feed in abundance. 
I find that practically every poultry yard 
I visit is bare of any green vegetation. 
The poultry is allowed to run on polluted 
ground, while green feed, one of the best 
feeds we can grow, is sadly lacking. 





Very few poultry keepers realize that 
green feed in sufficient quantities will save 
a large part of the feed bill of the flock. 
There are known cases on record where 
green feed has been used in sufficient 
quantities to reduce the grain and mash 
feeds 15 pounds per hen each year. If the 
hen is supplied with sufficient green feed 
the year round the profit side of the 
ledger will nearly always show a balance. 

We often hear poultry keepers say the 
reason for not having green feed is due to 


the seasons. I will admit that we have 
four seasons each year and that these may 
vary somewhat, but with proper planning 
and a little care on our part there will be 
very few years that we cannot have green 
feed every month. We cannot wait until 
our green feed gives out and then expect 
to grow another crop overnight. We must 
plan at least three to five months ahead so 
as to have greens the year round. 


The following table gives the green 
feeds that can be sowed in most parts of 
the South for poultry flocks :— 


GREEN FEED FOR 100 HENS 
When to When to 
Crop sow pasture Plot 

renee Oct.-Nov. Dec.-Mar. % acre 
Bis séntannes Oct.-Nov. Dec.-Mar. % acre 
re Oct.-Nov. Dec.-Mar. % acre 
New Zealand 

Spinach...eee Apr.-May June-Sept. % acre 
Bermuda 

a er een Apr.-May % acre 
Collarlls.cssese August Nov.-Dec. y% acre 
Lettuce.......- Sept.-Oct. Dec.-Mar. % acre 
SND ascexdneas Oct.-Nov. Dec.-Mar. % acre 
ee Oct.-Nov. Tf % acre 
Mustard....... Any time Aug.-Sept. % acre 
Soybeans...... May June-July Y% acre 
Cabbage....... March Jan.-Feb. Y% acre 


tWhen large enough. 


From the above table you can select the 
crop best suited to your locality. It is not 
necessary to sow all these crops. Select 
that one that will make the most green 
feed at the lowest possible cost. 

If it becomes impossible to raise green 
feed the year round during the short sea- 
son you can sprout oats. In warm weather 
oats can easily be sprouted in open buck- 
ets or better still, spread as a layer one 
inch thick in a basement. Very few peo- 
ple know how to sprout oats with success. 
The oats should first be soaked in water 
overnight. The next day the surplus 
water should be poured off and the oats 
washed three or four times in clear water. 
This will help to remove all smut and 
mold spores. The oats should then be 
sprouted in an oat sprouter or open buck- 
ets, or spread on the floor in a warm 
room. 


The oats should be kept damp at all 
times. In about 7 days the oats should 
be ready for feeding and will make an 
excellent midday feed. About one square 
inch is the proper quantity for each hen. 
If mold growth begins to develop barely 
color water with copper sulphate, and wet 
the sprouting oats with this solution. It 
is also important to thoroughly clean the 
vessels or containers after each sprout- 
ing as this will help to keep down smut 
and mold. 


The importance of green feed cannot 
be over-estimated. Substitutes are not aS 
good as fresh succulent green feed. Green 
feed will keep poultry in excellent health. 
It stimulates body functions and builds 
vigor and vitality. The lack of it indi- 
rectly causes more disease than any other 
one factor in a poultry flock. When 4 
poultry keeper is without green feed, his 
hens usually lose money for him. 
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See 
Gambling 





Tue farmer who depends upon cotton as his 
only “‘cash’” crop is gambling—and the cards are 
Stacked against him. If he beats the boll-weevil and 
the weather—the market will get him with prices 
below the cost of production. He has but one hope 

» —that the boll-weevil and the weather 
will hurt the crop in other states, and 
let him alone. Raise cotton—yes—but 
don’t depend on it for all of your 

money. Put some of your 
2 eggs in other baskets. 
GULFSTEEL Pee | i ot ee 
\\\_ | Re 777 © : @ Ese a & 
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Many farmers have quit gambling away their 
labor, happiness and prosperity by turning some 
of their cotton acreage into the production of live- 
stock, dairy products, poultry, feed crops, food- 
stuffs, etc., for which there is a growing market— 
and which, if the price is too lov7, they can eat, or 
feed their live-stock and market on the hoof... The 
first step in profitable diversified farming is a good 
system of hog-tight fences. 


Write today to Dept. B for acopy of “Fence Your Way to Farm 
Prosperity,”’ written by a recognized Southern farm authority. It 
costs you nothing, and may give you some valuable ideas. 


: 4,F ENCE 





GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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° Given ANYONE to 
Name This Ve 


~~ Body Powder“ 
ee \. ~~ _go | Fak \ This Offer Open to Everyone 


FAN 
TR IP TO. SS \ We want you to help us select a name for a new Body 


HOLLYWOOD _ \ \. Dusting Powder we are putting on the market. We feel 
And Newly, sure you have in mind some name either simple or 

fancy....or you can suggest one after a few moments’ 

thought. It makes no difference who you are or 
for where you live, you can win this $1000.00 cash and a Free trip to the fa- 
mous city of Hollywood by simply sending us the most suitable name for 


Pr omptness our new Body Powder at once. This is all you have todo to win. Can 
you think of an easier way to make $1000.00 and secure a Free Trip to the 


Can you think of anything more land of Movie Stars with all expenses paid? Not a thing to buy, not a thing 
pleasant than a trip to the fa- to sell to win both of these valuable prizes....$1000.00 cash and a Free 


mous city of movie stars, with Trip to Hollywood. 
all expenses paid—to spend a 


whole delightful week, have a } 
private car and chauffeur at your Any Name May Win “me kt 
of dollars in Ins 


command, see the show places We have paid thousands 
rizes, ¢ sually the person who least a " 
of Hollywood, Los Angeles, an prizes, and usually tt ‘ » offered $1000.00 a name for our tooth 
y m 1 & hes d expected to win received the prize. You, We ee e , - bcd ; be ‘ Larry Donnell 
ocean beaches—observe a pict- ee be sending _ » paste and $100.00 extra for promptness, sarry onnelly, 
con, Ay WH just by Smee 8 ee. ) ietor of barb hop in a small town in Pennsyl- 
. . : C a barber sho a sm : 
ure in the making, and see the costs you nothing to try and your oppor- cau, tanaaineed dea tones ACID-OFF.. He Svs 
famous stars? This is your Op- tunity to win is just as good as anyone’s, did not think much of it, so imagine his sur- 
tunit Send Z for any name may win. This body powder prise when notified that the judges selected 
portunity. Send a name at once, is to be used on the body just like face _ on as ay nner, and peer him oo 
b H ’ a = . » ah +. “Ss cash, sarry ‘. uture was no very yrign 
be the winner, spend a glorious powder is used on the face. It is particu- When he entered our contest, but now, with 
vacation at our expense, When larly soothing and pleasant after the bath, the cash in the bank, and the story of his 
49 aoe and gives the body an odor as alluring and success on the front page of the local news- 
it's Over, return w ith our check fragrant. as a fresh morning breeze from papers, he practically became famous over 


i > é . . . night. You, too, have this same opportunity; 
for $1000.00 in your pocket. If a Hollywood Flower Garden. In choosing the very name you have in mind now may 
you are unable to come, we a name you may use a coined word such bring you this splendid prize and glorious trip, 

i . as... Odorswee airy “h Josekis 2tc., together with the same fame and fortune en- ‘<r g J 
will send the $1000.00 and give ar a oe oH eye dly +n L Oe Td he Lacey, Walters t be dante : — 
pat Mm Game OF 8 Dower, tree, Hee, OF AR) win? Wouldn't it be a startling surprise to your friends? Don’t think 


you the cost of the trip in cash. other name that comes to your mind may you can’t win for your opportunity is just as good as anyone’s, if you 
We hope you can come, and be submitted will send in a name. Do it right now! The very name you send 
make this the greatest event of — 


our life. a ae SES 
, Contest Rules 7s contest is,728 


-mbers of this firm, its employees and the . a : —oe 
-:-igaliaaalaaa ess tail itis toealiiaalaina HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO., 
Each contestant may send only one name. Dept 165. 1023 N. Sycamore Ave. 

Sending two or more names will cause all ay . we” i 


Hollywood, Calif 
+ names sul bmitted by that person to be thrown t ’ : 
YOU CAN’T LOSE __ submited by that person fo be thrown Phen apace 
because other contestants submit the winning name sending the name we choose from among ‘the se -nclosed is my suggestion for a name. 
i s s § 
first, as we will give duplicate prizes to all ie send oleate prince wit te given is eens ~ — 
ithe winning name. If the nam you nd win u uphica preses ae a a ssciianeteaie a 
will siandnae $1000.00 and, if aeaenet,? ad FRE E rp’ a To win the promptness prize of a free trip Date this announcement was rea 
ig ‘ a Serie alee | tes 3 to Hollywood, the winning name suggested 
gardless of how many others submit the same name, be ailed rithi three days after our 
This means you can’t lose by others submitting the must be mailed within ree Gay ’ 3 
winning name first. announcement is read. Date my suggestion is matled 
(C) H. M. P. Co., 1930 


HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO. EE ee a aE TC 


Dept. 165 1023 N. Sycamore Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
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ee 
NOTE.—Being prompt qu: alifies you ine the rama trip as ate 
7 lined in tnis announcement. 




















